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Chronicle 


Home News.—The beginning of the third week of the 
sixty-eighth Congress saw both houses still in the pre- 
liminary stages of committee organization. All commit- 
tees had been organized to the appar- 
ent satisfaction of all parties with the 
exception of one committee in each 
house. In the Senate the Interstate Commerce committee, 
in the ordinary course of events, would have had as Chair- 
man Senator Cummins, by the rule of seniority. But Sena- 
tor Cummins is also president of the Senate pro tem, and 
besides because of his part in the Esch-Cummins trans- 
portation act is unacceptable to the radical wing of the 
Republican Party, which holds a certain balance of power. 
These radicals were able to block the election of Senator 
Cummins to the post but were unable to secure the election 
of Senator LaFollette, their leader. An attempt thereupon 
to elect the Democratic nominee, Senator Smith, was 
blocked by the defection of Senator Bruce to the Re- 
publican candidate. Senator Couzens was considered as a 
possible compromise candidate. 

In the House a similar situation existed in the case of 
the Rules Committee. An alliance of the radical Repub- 
licans with the Democrats prevented the organization of 
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that important committee. Each of these two groups was 
holding out for one more representative on the committee, 
which would then be made up of five Democrats and seven 
Republicans, at least one of whom would be a radical. 
The significance of the struggle over this committee lies 
in the fact that by agreement it must within a month re- 
consider the rules of procedure with a view to considerable 
reforms demanded by the radicals. The struggle in the 
Senate, on the other hand, centers about the railroad ques- 
tion, which will be largely in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce committee. 

It is expected that shortly after the Christmas holidays 
the Senate will take up consideration of the President’s 
proposal to adhere to the World Court protocol of De- 
cember 16, 1920. This proposal will contain the reserva- 
tions as set forth by Secretary Hughes, and as endorsed 
by both President Harding and President Coolidge. Mr. 
Hughes stipulates that adhesion of this country to the 
World Court is not to be taken as adhesion to the League, 
and that the United States will have equal rights to the 
tribunal with all other countries. It is expected that the 
plan will not have the support of Senator Lodge, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations committee. Mr. Lodge 
with Senators Brandegee, Johnson and Shields, will prob- 
ably propose other reservations, which will have, it is 
predicted, one of two effects. In the event of Mr. Lodge’s 
reservations being accepted by the committee as part of 
the ratification of the protocol, either the World Court 
will not be the present Court of the League of Nations, 
or enough Democrats will be mustered against ratification 
to defeat the proposal altogether. 


France.—Towards the end of the week, the German 
Chargé d’Affaires in Paris received instructions from 
Berlin to present to Premier Poincaré proposals for direct 
negotiations between France and Ger- 
many on the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
and other questions at issue between 
the two countries. In accordance with these instructions, 
Dr. von Hoesch requested an appointment with the 
French Premier and the meeting was to take place on 
December 15. Dr. von Hoesch was told at the French 
Foreign Office that M. Poincaré would “listen atten- 
tively” to what he had to propose in the name of Ger- 
many. The French Government, he was further in- 
formed, would not be averse to conversations direct with 
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Berin on arrangements for smoother working conditions 
in the RKhine,and and especially the Ruhr, but it would 
not discuss directly with the German Government the 
general question of reparations, which, it was said, must 
be left to the final settlement by the Reparations Com- 
mission. 

In the French capital, there is some disposition to think 
that Berlin is trying by this move to arouse dissension and 
had feeling between France and England, just at the 
moment when the new reparations inquiry is to take place, 
but the feeling is confined to a minority. The majority 
feeling is that the leaders of the German Government are 
putting forth the direct negotiations plan as a last measure. 
and that they are trying to find a way out of their difh- 
culties, and turning to France as the one nation which to 
a larger extent than any others holds the key to the 
situation. 

The French Foreign Office was anxious to allay in ad- 
vance the fears of England by issuing the statement that 
the allies of France would be kept fully in touch with any 
negotiations or parleys which may take place between 
France and Germany, and that France will discuss with 
Germany only the details of the arrangements made in the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr by France and Belgium, with 
which England refused to have anything to do. Reports 
from Berlin state that Germany is anxious to have some 
definite declaration from M. Poincaré as to the Rhineland 
separatist movement. M. Poincaré will repeat his former 
declaration that France will remain neutral, allowing the 
Khinelanders to settle’ their own affairs. 

To the note submitted December 15 to the French 
Government by Dr. von Hoesch, Premier Poincaré im- 
mediately sent a reply, the draft of which was telephoned 
to the Belgian Government. The latter expressed its full 
accord with the French policy. The Poincaré note will 
allow the parleys desired by the German Government. But 
it lays down certain principles from which neither France 
As to repara- 
tions, the French Premier still holds that the question 
cannot be taken from the jurisdiction of the Reparations 
Commission, which, under the Treaty of Versailles, has 
Neither will he tolerate 
As to 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland the powers of the Inter-allied 
High Commission and of the Franco-Belgian authorities 
must not be restricted. But France is willing to discuss 
the establishment of a modus vivendi in these districts in 


nor Belgium consider it possible to recede. 


been empowered to deal with it. 
any direct or indirect revision of the Treaty itself. 


order to stabilize economical conditions. 


Germany.—The German people are now passing 
through a supreme crisis, morally and spiritually as well 


as economically. Suffering has reached a stage at which 


A Winter it has become unendurable, and the 
of Bleak consequences are showing themselves 
Starvation 


The introduction of 
the rentenmark has as yet been able to affect the situa- 
tion but slightly. 


in every regard. 


American investigators announce that 
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half of the German children are seriously undernourished. 
In the schools.many of the children are found to be re- 
duced almost to skeletons. Unemployment has dragged 
down thousands of families to the extreme of misery. 
Infants are dying because their mothers cannot supply 
them with nature’s food. Under such circumstances it 
is not strange that sentiments of hatred and revenge 
should stir the hearts of poor people, who were not re- 
sponsible for the war. Anti-Catholic outbreaks, rancor 
and disunion are bitterly manifesting themselves. Under 
these conditions the Catholic Bishops are. performing 
marvels of Christian heroism. It is evident that something 
must be done by the civilized world since Germany is now 
an open wound in the body politic of Europe. The na- 
tions of the world at last realize this. The smaller coun- 
tries, such as Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, and even 
poor Austria, are doing their utmost to take up the work 
of charity. America is bringing help, with Major General 
Allen, the officer formerly in charge of the 
American Army of Occupation in Germany, as chairman 
of the American Committee for the Relief of German 
Children. “ Starvation faces Germany’s undernourished 
children this winter,” he stated after his visit to Germany. 
“ Under these conditions it seemed imperative for me to 
act.” And again: “ America never waged war on chil- 
The Holy Father and the Catholic Bishops 
throughout the world are concerned to give what help 
they can. The International Lutheran Council will open 
twenty feeding stations by January 1. The National 
Lutheran Council of America plans to spend millions of 
dollars in German relief work during the coming twelve 
months. The Germans themselves, the American econo- 
mist, Dr. Jenks, reports, are doing whatever they can 
and are giving of their goods to their starving brethren 
as never before. But all this is evidently not enough. 
The international situation itself must be righted in the 
spirit of Christian charity as well as justice. The present 
Catholic Chancellor, Dr. Marx, is evidently leaving nothing 
undone on his part to bring about a permanent settlement 
of an international question that has now for years dis- 
tressed the world. A reconciliation of Germany and 
France, in the spirit of Christ, is the one solution. 


Henry T. 


’” 
dren. 


Great Britain.—Prior to the general election held on 
December 6, the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and 
many of the hierarchy throughout the country directed 
that the pastors of all the churches 
submit to all parliamentary candidates 
a questionnaire on Catholic educational 
rights. The answers received from the candidates were 
then to be made known by each pastor to his people for 
their information and guidance in voting. Though many 
other issues of vital importance to Catholic life might 
have been included in the questionnaire, it was thought 
better to specialize on the educational question. As given 
in the Universe, the test questions were: 
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1. If returned to Parliament, will you vote against any attempt 
t educational legislation which does not preserve for Catholic 
chools a statutory position at least equal to that secured for 
hem by the Education Acts, 1902-3, now incorporated in the 
“ducation Act, 1921? 

2. Will you oppose or press for the revision of any Board of 
‘ducation regulations which differentiate unfairly between pro- 
vided and non-provided schools? 

3. If returned to parliament, wiii you put pressure upon the 
Government to deal with applications for new Catholic schools 
solely on the grounds provided for in Section 19 of the Education 
\ct, 1921? 

In connection with the questionnaire, an explanatory 
memorandum had been issued. Among the grievances 
cited in this document were the following: 


Catholics claim that Catholic schools, to which alone they can 
onscientiously send their children, shall receive adequate assist- 
ance from public funds for education purposes. Under the existing 
Education Act, Catholics are at a grave disadvantage with regard 
to their schools. Both Catholic schools, if recognized, and Council 
schools are maintained from public funds. But whilst the sites 
and buildings of Council schools are paid for from public funds 
to which Catholics have to contribute, the sites and buildings of 
Catholic schools have to be paid for by Catholics themselves from 
their own private resources. In addition, Catholics have to provide 
for the serious cost of upkeep of the buildings. This means that 
since 1902 alone, Catholics throughout the country have spent 
hundreds of thousands of pounds upon their school sites and 
buildings, whilst at the same time they have paid their rates and 
taxes for similar objects in connection with Council schools. 

For some time past practically every application made to the 
Board of Education for the recognition of a new Catholic 
school has been refused. The Act provides that three points only 
shall be considered in dealing with such applications: (1) the 
interests of secular education; (2) the wishes of the parents as 
to the education of their children; and (3) the economy of the 
rates. Recently, no less than seven applications for new Catholic 
schools have been made, and not one of them has been granted. 
In one of these cases, the Board in an official letter stated that 
it could not on the facts before it declare the proposed school 
unnecessary, and a few months later, without further inquiry 
decided against the proposed school. To declare a school un- 
necessary, is the technical expression for refusing an application 
for a new school. 


Assurances of support for these proposals were re- 
ceived from the majority of the candidates and their atti- 
tude, according to Canon Monk, was a tribute to the firm- 
ness of the Catholic body in insisting on fair and adequate 
financial treatment for their schools. 


Mexico.—According to semi-official dispatches reach- 
ing Washington towards the end of the week, the revolt 
of the Huertista party against the Obregon Government 
seems to have gained some headway, 
although no decisive battle had as yet 
been fought between the Federal 
troops and those from Vera Cruz, Jalisco and other States 
which had declared for Adolpho de la Huerta and his 
policies. One of the dangers to the Obregon Govern- 
ment lies in the fact that the revolutionists have almost 
complete control of the railways. Normally, the Mexican 
capital has five routes to the northern border, to the Gulf 


Military 
Movements 
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and the Pacific coast. The only open rail communication 
held by the Obregon party was the one leading to 
the northern gateway at Laredo. The revolutionists seem 
to hold securely the road from Mexico City to El Paso, 
while the troops of General Sanchez block the road east- 
ward to the Gulf. The Huertista units, forming the corps 
of General Enrique Estrada, who control Guanajuato and 
lalisco, hold the route from Mexico City and Man- 
zanillo to the Pacific coast. The revolutionists are also 
said to be in control of the Tehuantepec road and the 
links that connect it with the capital. The rebels, if re- 
ports may be credited, are in possession of the greater 
part of the rolling stock of the above mentioned roads, 
and will make it difficult for the Federal Government to 
obtain oil from the oil fields of Tampico. Reports have 
also come from Mexico that the Huertista chiefs are quite 
enthusiastic in the support they have given to their lead- 
ers, while the Obregon generals have so far shown but 
little initiative in coming to the help of the President. 
This is denied by the Obregonistas. Obregon is known 
to be siow in his movements, and his supporters say that 
he will not make any decisive movement until he is fully 
ready to strike. 

As far as may be gathered from the conflicting dis- 
patches from the field of military operations, the revo- 
lutionists control all of Vera Cruz, San Luis Potosi, the 
State of Tabasco south of Vera Cruz, Jalisco, part of 
Michoacan, Durango, Zacatecas and various other locali- 
ties in other States. A Huertista corps is operating in 
Yucatan under orders of General Alvarado. 


In a telegram written from Guanajuato to the El Paso 
Times, President Obregon declares that the movements 
headed by Generals Sanchez and Estrada to support 
Adolpho de la Huerta, should not be dignified by the 
name of revolution. He also says that he is confident 
that the movement will be speedily put down and that 
peace and order will be given back to Mexico. He makes 
the claim that the troops are loyal and ready for the work 
before them and that the best officers in the Mexican 
army, such as Generals Cardenas, Almaro, Gutierrez and 
Figueroa, are giving their hearty support to his cause. 
If some kind of a peace and understanding is not forth- 
coming within the next few days, there must be a brush 
between the contending armies. The Sanchez forces, mov- 
ing from Vera Cruz over two lines of railways, were 
reported drawn on a front extending from Esperanza to 
Oriental and Apizaco. Obregon forces were defending 
the important railway junction at San Marcos and the 
line through Puebla to the capital. Other Federal troops 
were reported at Tehuacan south of Esperanza. Moreover 
official dispatches received in Juarez late on December 13 
contained reports of the first clash between the Federal 
forces and those of General Estrada in Jalisco, northwest 
of Mexico City. The fight occurred at Ocotlan on the 
shores of Laka Chapala, about 250 miles from the capital. 
The Federals seem to have had the advantage, although 
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the rebels also claimed the victory. The rebel forces were 
moving east along the railroad from Guadalajara and 
came into contact with the Obregon forces moving west 
from their base at Irapuato. On December 14, the Federal 
troops were reported to have abandoned San Marcos, 
where it had been believed they would face the rebels, 
and retired to Apizaco. President Obregon is personally 
directing the troops. The labor element in Mexico seems 
to be rallying to the Federalist cause. A letter addressed 
to the Mexican Federation of Labor by the American 
Federation of Labor protesting against the rebellion and 
showing full sympathy with the constituted authorities 
has undoubtedly helped to bring about this result. On 
December 16, the Huertista troops entered Puebla, which 
had been evacuated by the Federal forces. But Obregon, 
advancing from Apezaco, twenty miles north, attacked 
their outposts, and serious fighting is expected. 


Spain.—The Military Directorate, under the leadership 
of General Primo de Rivera, Marquis de Estella, has not 
been unfaithful to the promises it made to the Spanish 
nation when it assumed the reins of 
power. The Directorate placed the 
whole nation under martial law, writes 
Hilarion Gil in the Paris Etudes, in such a manner that 
no stranger visiting Spain at the present moment would 
ever suspect it, so free does the country seem to be from 
anything like the rule of a military caste and so few re- 
strictions has the rule of martial law placed upon the 
social, economic and political life of the people. The 
Moroccan question has been taken up with renewed ardor, 
and a military governor, a soldier well acquainted with 
the needs of Morocco, General Aizpuru, a man of broad 
and humanitarian views, has been put in charge of the 
puzzling situation. 

With regard to the regionaiist question, especially as 
it presents itself in Catalonia, General de Rivera made it 
clearly understood that he was in favor of decentralization 
of power and of the legitimate regionalistic tendencies, 
as they manifested themselves in that province. But he 
made it equally well known that he would tolerate no 
separatist movement, and that he stood for the political 
unity of the entire country, and that he fully intended to 
keep Catalonia within the Spanish fold. True to this 
point of view, he will not permit any anti-patriotic agita- 
tion, and has already suppressed certain associations of 
marked separatist views, among them the famous “ Pom- 
mells de Juventut,” Catalan associations, in which children 
were obliged to recite the Our Father for the liberation 
of Catalonia from the Spanish yoke. Several newspapers 
in Barcelona of similar tendencies with the “ Pommells de 
Juventut,” have also been suppressed. In Catalonia and 
Barcelona, its capital, there were for some time signs of 
unrest and dissatisfaction with these measures. But they 
do not seem to have caused serious trouble. 

Primo de Rivera is thoroughly acquainted with Cata- 
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lonia and its peculiar problems. The Catalans are a 
proud but generous people, extremely tenacious of their 
traditions. In the “ Somaténs,” or civic guards, com- 
posed of men of good standing and patriotic views, ever 
ready to come to the help of the gendarmerie or police in 
times of need and danger, they possess an organization, 
which in times past was productive of much good. Ere 
long the Somaténs, under the impulse given to the idea by 
the Marquis de Estella and the Directorate, will be ex- 
tended to the entire Spanish peninsula. It is to be hoped 
that the Directorate will not attempt to use this semi- 
military force for the support and maintenance in power of 
its own rule. The Directorate is also cooperating with 
the Bishops and clergy of Spain in their organized fight 
against pornography, which unfortunately has for some 
time wrought havoc among certain classes in Spain, and 
that to an extent which could scarcely be imagined in such 
a Catholic country. It is also fighting against the drug 
habit in its many forms as well as against every other 
kind of immorality and vice. Without unnecessary ad- 
vertisement and standing on the letter of the laws, the 
Directorate is evidently trying to purify the moral life 
of the nation as far as the State can legitimately under- 
take such a task. It has shown to the professional poli- 
tician that he is no longer wanted in political life unless 
he does a fair amount of useful and patriotic work for 
the salaries paid him. Political sinecures and “ jobs” for 
men who never saw the inside of the bureaus, of which 
they were the nominal heads, have been enitrely done 
away with, and the State Treasury is for the time being 
safe against the periodical raids of bands of idle office- 
holders. These and similar reforms must be put down 
to the credit of the Directorate and of the strong man 
who is guiding its policies. 





Next week, Mr. Charles Phillips, who gives 
such a sympathetic picture of an ancient Catholic 
people in his recent book, “ The New Poland” 
(Macmillan), will tell in moving fashion of a 
Christmas day he once spent at Cracow with a 
Catholic Polish family. 

The present series on the Ku Klux Klan will 
continue next week with the story of the In- 
visible Empire’s carryings-on in the State of 
Maine. The article has been written by a resident 
of Portland who has been in close touch with the 
Klan. Our readers will enjoy the true Ring 
Lardner fashion in which a former Klansman tells 
his experiences. 

The article “A Pioneer in the Bush” will 
narrate some reminiscences of a noble Bishop in 
Australia, and his work for souls and experiences 
with bandits and outlaws. 

The Best Ten Catholic Book canvass is nearing 
its end. Next week the Literary Editor will give 
some late lists handed in, both from individuals 
and from the colleges, who are responding in an 
encouraging way. 
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N the liturgy as nowhere else, the Church expresses 
] her attachment for Christ, true God and true man. 
No hymn, no prayer, no psalter or ceremony outside 
the sacred liturgy exceeds the supernatural beauty with 
which it portrays this personal devotion of the Christian 
for Christ. Day after day through all the vicissitudes 
i life the priest at the altar feels his heart responding 
in the liturgy to the heart-beats of the universal Church. 
from this lode-star the personal devotion of the faith- 
‘ul takes its safest guiding, for here they follow the 
truest spirit of the Church. But the liturgy, in which 
the people of the early Christian centuries took such de- 
light, is now a treasure for the very few who know Latin 
This consideration has here resulted in an effort to lift 
the Latin veils and disclose in some measure the Christ- 
mas spirit as manifested in the liturgy of the day. Thus 
the threefold Mass of Christmas will broaden and deepen 
the great happiness of that feast: the glad tidings of the 
ingels will become tidings of greater joy to those who 
contemplate in this spirit the Lord Our God wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and laid in a manger. 


It may surprise us at the outset to find that the motif 
of the whole Christmas liturgy is summed up in the 
words: “ The Light shineth in darkness.” All the other 
elements of Christmas joy are present, the thought of this 
great manifestation of God’s Love and Mercy, of the 
salvation of, mankind, of the coming of the God-Man to 
give us an example, of the dawn of peace and trie 
nobility, of the tender love evoked by this innocent Babe. 
Yet all these motives are crystallized in the one thought 
that Christ came into the world “to enlighten them 
sitting in darkness, and to direct their feet in the way 
of peace.” This is the keynote running through the 
melody of our joys: this is the chord that recurs again 
and again as the Church meditates on His birth, Who said: 
“Tam the Light of the world: he that followeth Me walk- 
eth not in darkness.” 

Priests find abundant proof of this statement in re- 
citing the Divine Office, but the Masses of the day offer 
so many telling arguments that our quotations shall be 
limited to them. 

In the Midnight Mass the whole of the collect prayer, 
a most important indication of the spirit of the feast, is 
devoted to this one thought of Christ bringing a light to 
our feet. The prayer follows: 

O Ged, Who hast enlightened this most sacred night by the 
brightness of Him Who is the true Light: grant, we beseech 
Thee, that we who have known the mysteries of this Light on 
earth, may likewise come to the enjoyment of it in Heaven. 

The Episties for all the Christmas Masses, it seems to 
me, suggest the same thought, but indirectly. Let us not 
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stop to reason when so much clear evidence is at hand. 

At the Gradual the priest repeats some verses chosen 
from the Psalms for the illustration they give to the feast 
in question. Here we find the words from the Psalm 
about the Eternal Priesthood: 

With Thee is the principality in the day of Thy strength: in 
the brightness of the saints: from the womb before the day 
star I begot Thee. 

Commentators interpret the last portion of this versicle 
as meaning that Christ was the first Light, the Light of 
lights, the Son of God, before any star was made. 

Of all the changeable parts of the Mass, the greatest, 
of course, is the Gospel, the key to the feast. On the 
greatest feasts the Gospel narrates the very events being 
celebrated. Here the inspired chronicle of the first Holy 
Night strikes the note we have been tracing in the touch- 
ing words about the angels appearing to the shepherds : 

And behold an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the bright- 
ness of God shone round about them. 

After the unchangeable parts of the Mass the priest 
repeats for the communion prayer the verse from the 
gradual about Christ’s eternal generation in the brightness 
of the Trinity. 

The Introit of the second Mass, said at break of day 
begins with the great prophecy of Isaias, written almost 
eight centuries before its fulfilment on the first Christ- 
mas night: 

A Light shall shine upon us this day; because the Lord is born 
for us: and His Name shall be the Wonderful One, God, the Prince 
of Peace: the Father of the World to Come, of Whose reign 
there shall be no end. 

The collect is again devoted in its entirety to a petition 
that we may experience what King David did: ‘“ The 
Lord is my Light and my Salvation.” It runs: 

Grant, we beseech Thee, O Almighty God, that, as we are 
enlightened by the new Light of Thy Word made flesh, we may 
show in our actions the effects of that faith that shineth in our 
minds. 

The Gradual takes up the strain in the words of the 
Royal Prophet : 

Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord: the Lord 
is our God and He hath shone upon us. 

The prayer called the post communion presents the 
same thought under a new aspect, as linked with the 
Eucharist just celebrated. 

May we, O Lord, always receive new light from this Sacra- 
ment, which reneweth for us the memory of that wonderful birth, 


which destroyed the old man. 
In the Gradual of the last Mass our central thought is 


sustained by the versicle: 

A sanctified day hath shone upon us: come, ye Gentiles, and 
adore the Lord, for this day a great Light is come down upon 
the earth. 
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The Gospel read here is the mystical description of 
the Incarnation as given by St. John. In it the same 
thought is expressed with great clearness and evolved at 
some length. 

In Him was life, and the life was the Light of men: and the 
Light shineth in darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend 
it. There was a man sent from God... to give testimony of 
the Light, that all men might believe through him. He was not 
the Light, but was to give testimony of the Light. That was 
the true Light which enlighteneth every man that cometh into this 
world. 

In the preface of the Christmas Masses, which is re- 
peated daily until the feast of the Epiphany, we have 
another clear and beautiful proof that the Church sees 
in the Christ Child “ the Light risen in the darkness unto 
the right of heart.” 

Since by the mystery of the Word made flesh a new ray of 
Thy glory has appeared to the eyes of our souls: that, while we 


behold God visibly, we may be carried by Him to the love of things 
invisible 


Texas and the 


Ricut Rey. J. 


HE Ku Klux Klan came to Texas in September, 
1920. 1920, it staged its first 


I masked parade. Out of the Harris County court 


house it marched, striking awe and terror to the hearts of 


In November, 


Negroes, and creating fear in the minds of law violators. 
\ whispering campaign asserted that the sheriff and all his 
deputies, the chief of police, his assistants and detective 
forces, judges, former army officers, everybody worth 
Clarke of Atlanta had sold the 
The psychology of 
the thing “went over big.’”’ Observant Americans called 
attention here and there to the note of religious bigotry 
and race prejudice that was sounded, but they were brushed 


while, were all members. 


Klan to Houston with a vengeance. 


aside. 
We Catholics are the largest religious body of Texas, 
but owing to heavy immigration of various European 
nationalities and the entrance of hundreds of thousands of 
Mexicans into the southwest of Texas during the past five 
decades, we do not loom large politically. The Baptist, by 
means of the Anti-Saloon League and other political con- 
solidations, is a reigning minority, while Methodists and 
Christians are strong cohorts of the present union of the 
Protestant Church and the sovereign State of Texas. 
Here was a new secret society whose membership was 
restricted to American-born, white, Gentile Protestants, 
not in itself objectionable, and the impression was abroad 
that it would function as an aid to the forces of law in 
curbing the crime wave and keeping the Negro in his place. 
Some resented its claim of super-patriotism and observed 
that local celebrities had evaded the draft. 
From Houston it spread to Dallas and soon there was 
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The last Gospel of the day, the final word spoken by 
the liturgy to the Faithful, narrates how the Three Wise 
Men were drawn from the East by the loveliness of a 
great star “ which went before them, until it came and 
stood over the place where the Child was.” 


One cannot escape the conclusion that the Church would 
have the Faithful view the Infant of Bethlehem as the 
Star which is to go before them into Heaven. When 
they kneel before the manger and feel their hearts widen 
to embrace the lovable Child therein, they may ponder 
these things thoughtfully that they may be enlightened by 
the Word made flesh. Since the Lord hath shone visibly 
on the world, may it be truly carried by Him to the love 
of things invisible. For this is the essence of all Christ- 
mas joy and gladness. The little Babe, Who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, “ hath also delivered us from the 
power of darkness and hath called us into His admirable 
light.” 


Ku Klux Klan 


M. KirRWIN 


the night parade of masked men, the city lights were turned 
off and streets patrolled. The Dallas News raised its voice 
in protest. The city authorities all belonged to the Klan. 
Within six months it was in all our cities, and had paraded 
in all, with the exception of Galveston, San Antonio and 
El Paso. In the mean time it was spreading like wild fire 
in the country districts. There the Negro menace would 
not scare, and so the danger of Catholic political domina- 
tion was made the bait. The fact that country merchants 
felt the competition of the Jewish clothing and department 
stores in nearby cities caused the Hebrew to be included in 
the whispered propaganda of hatred. The possibility of 
the Pope coming over and taking America, the supposed 
divided allegiance of Catholics, the fact that Jewish 
financiers dominated the peace conference, the menace of 
parish schools, the necessity of Americanization, although 
our foreign-born immigrants had given more than their 
quota in the volunteer regiments of the Texas National 
Guard and there had been no trouble with the draft, the 
presumed dominating influence of Joseph P. Tumulty in 
the Wilson administration, the fact that the Knights of 
Columbus had served efficiently overseas whilst the 
Masonic brethren had been denied the opportunity and the 
“Y” had been criticized, these and a hundred other 
reasons were given as a need for united Protestant action. 
Most of the Baptist, Methodist, and Christian preachers, 
and some Episcopalian clergymen were inducted into the 
Klan, not however until they had paid the ten dollar 
initiation fee, and they became its orators and path-finders. 
Many of them were put on the pay roll by Clarke, and 
they functioned in church and Klavern, brewing bigotry 
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nd preaching hate. Then came the tar and feather parties 
and the secret whippings of moral delinquents. And so 
disorder grew from bad to worse. 

The certified copy of the deposition of George Kimbro, 
former Grand Goblin, tells the story. As filed in the 
Sixty-first District Court, it reads: 


Now, as to these investigations regarding tar and feather parties, 
many of which I investigated myself, well, one I know of needed 
very little investigation, due to the fact that I was the man that 
handled it. 

What was that? 

That was the first one. It goes down in Klan history as one of 
the first acts, when an attorney here, B. I. Hobbs, was taken out 
and “ Baptised.” 

What do you mean by “ baptised ”? 

Given a coat of tar and feathers, not flogged. 

When was that? 

In 1920. 

Do you remember the date? 

December, I think. Now that party was directed by myself and 
a head official of the Klan here, and in the party were the 
following : 


The names were given, but are omitted because charges 
have not yet been filed in court. The document then con- 
tinues : 


Another party that I had nothing to do with, but which I had to 
investigate and make a report on was when the local official of the 
Sam Houston Klan had a man taken out that was down there on 
Capitol Avenue, I believe. He was manager for an aluminum 
specialty house. The Klan official ordered as well as directed that 
particular party. 

When was that? 

That was in the early part of 1921. There was another case in 
the early spring of 1921, which the same Klan official directed and 
was personally in charge of and that was the castration of a Negro 
dentist, Doctor Cockrell. I don’t know who those were that made 
up the party, but one of the officers of the Sam Houston Klan was 
the director. 

Do you know that of your own knowledge? 

Yes, sir. 

Would you mind stating how you know? 

Because I investigated the matter; Atlanta required me to in- 
vestigate those, that was the stuff that was taught us by Atlanta, 
when we started to organize this thing in Texas. 

There was another case in Houston of which the Klan official 
was the daddy and leader. An auto salesman by the name of Mc- 
Gee was taken from the doors of the police station and taken out 
and flogged and made to leave town. 


When was that? 

In 1921. 

Early in 1921? 

About the middle of the year, if I remember correctly. Then I 
had on numerous occasions to go to Goose Creek to investigate 
floggings that were put on there by order of the Klan. 

When was that? 

That was in the latter part of 1921 and also in 1922. One of 
them I remember distinctly was the whipping of this young man 
Dave Hunt and the abuse of the young lady that was staying at 
the house at the time. Another case I had to investigate was at 
Waco. They took a man out there and flogged him and I went to 
Waco, and when I got there everything was in a fever heat. To 
smooth matters out I took into the organization during the day a 
district judge, two motorcycle officers and several policemen who 
were eligible, so as to stop any further inquiry into the case. And 
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on that particular night I appeared before the organization at their 
regular meeting and told them to stop such practises. 

When was that? 

Sometime in 1921, the latter part of the year. Those are things 
about which there was never any writing done. Mow the Klan 
head at Waco stated to me that he had selected the committee to 
handle this case and had ordered it to be done. 

A fake riot of Negroes was staged in Houston. Rifles 
were imported from New Orleans. Kimbro was in charge 
at police headquarters, and the whole city was terrorized 
one Sunday night. The stage was fully set, and applicants 
were falling over each other clamoring for admission. 
Kimbro cleaned up more than $60,000 in the first year as 
his portion of the proceeds, after paying propaganda ex- 
penses. Preachers of doubtful reputation, and some with 
convictions in court as a recommendation, were imported 
to Texas, and thousands assembled in fields and city halls 
to hear the Pope abused, priests reviled, nuns vilified and 
Catholics and Jews consigned to infamy. 

A notice signed by the local Klan was pinned to the 
doors of the Catholic Church at Caldwell, warning the 
priest to “ speak English” at his services and threatening 
death if a parish school were established. A Josephite 
Father was handed a letter with a piece of rope attached, 
and told not to come back to Dayton for his priestly mini- 
strations. An appeal to Governor Neff brought no com- 
fort, for, if not a member, he was in sympathy with the 
Klan. Outrage after outrage of helpless women and poor, 
moral delinquents were chronicled but the State was held 
in the thraldom of fear. In its heyday of control the Klan 
kept the telephones and telegraph wires under surveillance 
and those opposed to them could use neither with any 
privacy or security. Western Union messages, filed for 
information, were delivered to Klan officers to be used in 
circumventing the very purpose for which the messages 
were sent. They grabbed their victims on the steps of 
Federal Buildings while waiting for the mail, and to me 
the most remarkable feature of the whole nightmare was 
the fact that the Attorney General of the United States 
and his assistants never stretched forth the Federal arm to 
apprehend them and prosecute these violators of constitu- 
tional guarantees. Then the Dallas News, the Houston 
Chronicle, the Houston Press, and one or two other power- 
ful papers launched the counter-attack. 

It has been a pitched battle in Texas for more than two 
years. Back of the Klan has been the silent support of 
the Evangelical Churches ; the secret sympathy of Scottish 
Rite Masonry, which has itself been torn and divided by 
the esoteric movement ; many of us have traced the furtive 
help of the “ open-shop” movement in places where the 
division and discord of union labor meant its own undoing. 
The fight has been made in Texas by American-born, 
white, Gentile Protestants, themselves eligible for mem- 
bership, but scorning and spurning it from purely consti- 
tutional motives, and determined to retain their respect for 
the Protestant religion of their fathers by purging the 
Evangelical Churches of the enteric growth. Ex-Gover- 
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nor Oscar B. Colquitt took a decided anti-stand, and 
George Peddy, a Methodist, made the race for Senator in 
opposition to Mayfield. EEx-Governor Ferguson with his 
Forum and on the platform has helped heroically. John 
H. Kirby of lumber fame, Henry Lindsley, Past National 
Commander of the American Legion, Colonel Lindsey 
Blayney of Rice Institute, Marcellus Foster and Max 
Bentley of the Houston Chronicle, Judge J. C. Hutcheson 
of the United States Court, and Judges Cornelius Robin- 
son, Robert G. Street and E. A. McDowell of the District 
Courts, Luther Nickels and Scott Woodward have been 
fearless in their onslaught. The Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce uttered its condemnation two years ago, and its 
President, J. S. Cullinan, has given freely of his money 
and his fine fighting ability to help crush the infamous 
thing. The Hon. R. B. Creager, member for Texas of 
the Republican National Executive Committee, seeing the 
danger of the Klan at the first, has been a wheel-horse in 
opposition and organization. 

Numerically the Klan has lost rapidly in the past year. 
In the Mayfield Senatorial Campaign it controlled, with the 
women sympathizers, a vote of from 90,000 to 100,000. 
What is its present strength in Taxas? They blatantly 
cry out in the North 400,000. A conservative figure is 
60,000. It had in Harris County 12,000 members in 1922. 
It can searcely rally 3,000 today. What is its- present 
political influence? In Texas it will present five or six 
candidates for Governor, and try again its secret eliminat- 
ing powers by virtue of which Earle Mayfield won in the 
contest for the United States Senate last year. But by 
June, Earle’s story will have been told to a Senate Investi- 
gating Committee and the full story will necessitate a re- 
treat, if it does not presage complete annihilation. The 
saddest feature is the slimy deposit it has left on the minds 
and hearts of good women and little children. 

Five bitter anti-Catholic weeklies have been established 
and maintained in Texas by the Klan treasury. They have 
published all the old calumnies of the Know-Nothing and 
A. P. A. days, but they have about exhausted the files of 
the Menace, the New Age, and the Protestant, and we can 
hope for a cessation even of this stench before long. 
Their advertising has been largely of the gland remedy, 
rimmed spectacles, patent medicine variety, with here and 
there a local merchant attempting to sell shoes and hatred 
at a profit, and the editors themselves have not been men 
of high renown and exemplary virtue. The supervision 
of fake oil advertisements by the United States Courts 
destroyed the only real source of income outside of Atlanta. 

There are 50,000 “ honest-to-God Americans ” in Texas 
who are suffering from the bitterness of disillusionment. 
Simmons and Clarke and Kimbro sold them the Klan in 
1920 and 1921, and now with the real facts before them, 
they realize how thoroughly they “ have been sold.” The 
beginning of the end is in sight, and Texas will report for 
1924 in convincing form that the largest State in the Union 
refused to further carry the Ku-Klux cross. 
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The President and the Towner- 
Sterling Bill 


Paut L, Brake ty, S.J. 


OLITICAL platforms, as from time to time we are 
reminded by the disillusioned, are not made to stand 
on or to stand by. They are made to get in on. Since 
President Coolidge is avowedly a candidate to succeed him- 
self, it may be said without any invidiousness that his first 
message to Congress contains the principles by which he is 
willing to be judged by his fellow-citizens and which he 
would wish incorporated in the political platform of his 
party. But with a difference, I think. Whatever our 
party affiliations or our blank indifference to all such ties 
I believe there is nothing in the President’s career which 
leads us to conclude that he is afraid to stand on or to stand 
by any public declaration of principle he may see fit to pub- 
lish. The President generally says what he means and 
means what he says. 

Holding this opinion, | have read a number of letters 
received within the last few days, with a sense of surprise. 
“What, then, does the President mean to do with the Fed- 
eral education bill?” one inquiry runs. “Is it true that 
the President has approved the Towner-Sterling bill?” is 
the tenor of another, and, in fact, of the greater number. 
Incidentally 1 have noted that some of these questioners 
seem to labor under the impression that whenever the 
President takes snuff Congress sneezes. The history of 
the last few decades shows with sufficient clarity that the 
effect of a presidential message may only be to stiffen Con- 
gress in its determination that come what may it will over- 
look no chance of thwarting the President’s expressed 
wishes. After all, we are not directed by one man, or 
ruled by any. We are governed by laws, not men, and for 
better or for worse, we long ago decided to cobble for our- 
selves, with the aid of many Congressional heads, know- 
ing full well that some of them are wooden. 

However this may be, it seems to me that the President 
clearly expresses his disapproval of the plan proposed by 
the Towner-Sterling bill. These are his words: 

Having in mind that education is peculiarly a loca! problem, and 
that it should always be pursued with the largest freedom of choice 
by students and parents, nevertheless the Federal Government might 
well give the benefit of its counsel and encouragement more freely 
in this direction. If anyone doubts the need of concerted action 
by the States of the Nation for this purpose, it is only necessary 
to consider the appalling figures of illiteracy, representing a condi- 
tion which does not vary much in all parts of the Union. I do not 
favor the making of appropriations from the national treasury to 
be expended directly on local education, but I do consider it a 
fundamental requirement of national activity which, accompanied 
by allied subjects of welfare, is worthy of a separate Department 
and a place in the Cabinet. 

May I point out what appear to me the President’s con- 
clusions ? 

1. Education “ is peculiarly a local problem.” 
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2. Federal funds should not be appropriated for loca! 
educational problems. 

3. The contribution of the Federal Government should 
be restricted to “counsel and encouragement.” 

4. Concerted action “ by the States” is necessary for 
the reduction of illiteracy. 

5. In education “the largest freedom of choice” 
should be allowed students and parents. This conclusion 
will afford small comfort to our friends in Oregon and 
Michigan. 

6. Education “ accompanied by allied subjects of wel- 
iare” should be represented by a Secretary in the Cabi- 
net. 

As a contrast to the President’s policy, let me examine 
what is proposed by the Towner-Sterling bill. 

1. From the outset, the proponents of this scheme 
have demanded a separate and distinctive Department of 
Education. The President, however, recommends the 
creation of a joint Department of Education and Social 
Welfare. 

2. The very heart of the Towner-Sterling plan was 
the appropriation of the annual sum of $100,000,000 
which the bill would authorize. This the President 
definitely rejects; he would limit the aid of the Federal 
Government to “ counsel and encouragement.” It is clear 
from the very wording of the bill that the so-called 
“ fifty-fifty ’ plan was deemed essential to the success of 
the scheme. This plan, as is well known, allotted cer- 
tain sums to the respective States under two conditions, 
first, that standards set by the Federal Government be met, 
and, second, that an equal sum be appropriated by the 
States. Only under these conditions, it was thought, could 
the educational needs of backward or indifferent States, 
be relieved. Rejecting this plan, the President substitutes 
Federal counsel for Federal money. It is clear, then, that 
on both these important features the President differs from 
the proponents of the Towner-Sterling bill. 

Does this mean that the Towner-Sterling bill is dead? 
It does, but only if Congress adopts the President’s recom- 
mendation and if future Congresses do not depart from it. 
Yet as I write (December 14), a telegram from a member 
of the Senate informs me that in all probability “ the same 
old bill” will be introduced at the present session. What 
Congress will do with it is, of course, a matter of mere 
conjecture. The bill was first introduced in October, 
1918, and has never reached the floor of the House. But 
even if Congress should establish the Department without 
authorizing the appropriation, it is impossible to believe 
that the Department would, for any appreciable time, con- 
sent to remain in this penniless state. Indeed, I can read- 
ily imagine that the mood today of many a Towner- 
Sterlingite is something like this, “ Well, we’ve got a De- 
partment of a sort. Let a year or two roll along, and we 
shall be able to show cause for an appropriation to be dis- 
tributed on the ‘ fifty-fifty’ plan.” In fact, I have a 
shrewd suspicion that these canny folk will accept a half 
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loaf, in the moral certainty that sooner or later they can 
filch the other half and a few more loaves to boot. 

Many of us, I think, will respectfully differ from the 
President in his view that proper and adequate “ counsel 
and encouragement” can be given only by a Federal 
Department. A vigorous Bureau, with a competent staff 
selected under the Civil Service, thereby excluding political 
partisans and men more intent on making their Bureau a 
Department than on serving the public, could perform 
such work as may be required, quickly and acceptably. 
Educators will not turn up their noses at “ counsel and en- 
couragement ” because it comes from a Bureau instead of 
a Department, nor will they accept this counsel simply be- 
cause it is offered by a Department. And if we allow that 
a Department may properly be created to represent every 
interest that may be general or “ humanitarian,” where 
shall we draw the line of exclusion? 

In my view, a view that I see no reason to change after 
studying nearly everything that has been written in favor 
of a Federal Department of Education, the adoption of 
the Towner-Sterling plan would be bad both for the 
schools and for the country. It would be bad for the 
schools, because we have trouble enough as things are to 
keep the local politicians at a distance, without throwing 
the local schools under the influence of yet another political 
group at Washington. It would be bad for the country, 
because we have already gone too far along the road that 
leads directly away from the Constitution toward Federal 
paternalism. Under the Constitution no control whatever 
over the local schools is ceded the Federal Government. 
Should we create a Federal Department of Education, 
even if at the outset we forbid it to indulge in the expensive 
and ineffective “ fifty-fifty”’ game, we enter upon a pro- 
gramme which inevitably will end in the establishment of 
a Federal educational bureaucracy. 


Wisdom Playing Before God 


Josep Husstern, S.J. 


66 LITTLE ones, understand subtilty!” cries 
Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs, and showing 
forth her many excellencies she proceeds to picture the 
creative works of God. When He established the skies, 
when He compassed the sea with bounds and balanced 
the foundations of the earth, she tells us: 
I was with him forming all things, 
And was delighted every day, 
Playing before him at all times, 
Playing in the world. 

So with Divine joy the world began. With joy it 
would have continued had not sin introduced its sadden- 
ing discords. To restore the heavenly harmony Christ 
came to earth. The joy which He brought lives on for- 
ever in the hearts of His saints. Suffering and sorrow 
can but ruffle the surface of their lives. Like the kingly 
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harper, their souls are dancing before the Ark; like 
Wisdom, they are playing before God. 

But most charmingly was this spirit of heavenly joyful- 
ness incarnated for the world in the special favorite of 
God and men, Blessed Thérése of the Child Jesus. 
“ To strew flowers’ before God was her task on earth. 
from on high was her 
No tiny sacrifice was to 
escape her here below, no look, no word; for these were 
the flowers, fragrant with love, which her fingers scat- 
“ Not one shall I find without scatter- 
ing its petals before Thee,” she wrote, “ and I will sing, 
[ will sing always, even if my roses must be gathered 
and the longer and sharper the 
So in life and 


“To let fall a shower of roses” 
promise made good after death. 


tered before God. 


from amidst thorns; 
thorns, the sweeter shall be my song.” 
death we find her ever: 
Playing before him at all times, 
Playing in the world. 

But her joy is especially delightful when expressed in 
her tender love for the Christ Child. Carmel itself, the 
goal of all her earthly desires, becomes in her charming 
Its happy 
inmates are the singing birds, who so love their sweet 
captivity that no enticement of shaded hill or sunny plain 
Thus, to select a few stanzas 


imagery “the bird-cage of the Infant Jesus.” 


can ever lure them away. 
from her song on this theme, playfully she sings: 
Ah, Jesus, little Brother dear, 
Strayed far from Home for me, 
Thou knowest well Thy bird-cage here 
Is Carmel, and Thy birds are we. 


Thy tiny hand hath us beguiled, 
Thy infant charms no word can tell, 
Thy smile, most sweet and holy Child, 
Hath won Thy birds to love Thee well. 


Some day, when earth and time are o’er, 
And Thy clear call to us is given, 
Swift angel hands shall ope our door, 
Thy birds will take their flight to Heaven. 

In her holiday masque, where the little Divine Beggar 
of Christmas comes to ask gifts from the Sisters, they are 
made to offer Him the richest assortment of all good 
things, from a golden throne, a star, a lyre, down to a 
sweet bonbons,” for which, not least of all, 
For as 


handful of “ 
He smilingly stretches out His baby hands. 
‘rhérése solemnly assured the nuns: 
This wee King, so frail and weak, 
Carmel’s candies comes to seek. 

And what are these candies, deliciously flavored to the 
Christ Child’s own Divine taste? We are carefully in- 
formed they are the Carmel’s holy poverty and its plenti- 
ful austerities. What indeed is liker that utter poverty 
and bleak austerity which so mightily enticed the Word 
of God to choose for His coming Bethlehem’s stable, out 
of all places on this earth, than the bare cell and hard 
couch of the good Carmelite nun? But there were other 
gifts, too, for that little Divine Beggar which bespoke in 
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particular the predilections of Soeur Thérése. One was 
a bunch of grapes, “to moisten the small thirsting lips ” 
of this Heavenly Babe—for was not she His victim of 
love? The other was a humble plaything to be laid at 
His feet. 

In her own autobiography Blessed Thérése can find 
no better expression of her complete abandonment to the 
Divine will than to imagine herself as the little ball of the 
Christ Child: just an ordinary, commonplace, everyday 
little ball, that can be tossed about, thrown into a corner, 
left forgotten, and picked up again whenever wanted. 
“O Jesus, dear Holy Child,” she prayed, “I abandon 
myself to Thy every whim. I seek no other joy than that 
of calling forth Thy sweet smile.” 

Even before entering the Carmel she had offered her- 
self to the Christ Child to be His own little plaything: 

I told Him not to treat me like one of those precious toys 
which children only look at and dare not touch, but to treat me 
as a little ball of no value, that could be thrown on the ground, 
kicked about, pierced, left in a corner, or pressed to His Heart, 


just as it might please Him. In a word I wished to amuse the 
Holy Child and to let Him play with me as He fancied. 


Need we wonder that Jesus loved His little ball? Yet 
He also took her at her word. “In Rome Jesus pierced 
His little plaything,’ she writes referring to the apparent 
failure of her efforts to obtain permission to enter the 
Carmel at the age of fifteen. “He wanted to see what 
was inside, and when satisfied, He let it drop and went to 
sleep.” But as He slept He dreamed that He was again 
playing with it; that He was taking it up, throwing it 
down, rolling it far away, but at last He caught it up 
and pressed it to His Heart, “ nor did He allow it again 
to slip from His tiny hand.” So she prettily outlines, in 
this dream of the Baby Christ, the history of her entire 
life. Yet while Jesus slept the little ball lay sad and 
neglected on the ground, and so for long, long periods He 
was to let it lie, without apparently giving it a single 
glance. But for all that, as she well knew, He could not 
help thinking of His plaything and loving it the more. 
Is there any higher spirituality, any profounder knowl- 
edge of the ascetical life, than that expressed in this charm- 
ing conception? It is wisdom playing before God. 

As acting novice-mistress, without the title or full re- 
sponsibility of that office, she compared herself with a 
bowl filled by God with good things. “ All the kittens 
come to eat from it, and they sometimes quarrel as to 
which shall have the largest share,” but the Child Jesus 
is pictured keeping a strict watch. “I am willing you 
should feed from my little bowl,” He says, “but take 
heed lest you upset and break it.” That might happen 
if they caused her to take pride in herself. Yet of this 
there was slight fear since the little bowl was safely placed 
upon the ground. “ Not so with the prioresses,” she 
cautiously adds; “ set as they are on tables, they run far 
more risk.” 

Perhaps the most striking form of this happy playful- 
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ness, in the presence of God, is that letter of invitation 
tancied to have been written by Almighty God and Our 
Blessed Lady to announce the mystical marriage of their 
Divine Son to little Thérése. It is couched in the quaint, 
ceremonious language of French parents announcing the 
marriage of their children, and was read to her novices. 
It was occasioned by the attentions which she heard her 
newly married cousin was lavishing upon her husband, 
and Thérése would not be outdone in affection for her 
own Beloved by any woman in the world. The letter be- 
gins: 

God Almighty, Creator of Heaven and earth, Sovereign Ruler 
of the Universe, and the glorious Virgin Mary, Queen of the 
Heavenly Court, announce to you the spiritual espousals of their 
august Son, Jesus, King of kings and Lord of lords, with little 
Thérése Martin, now Princess and Lady of His Kingdom of the 
Holy Childhood and the Passion, assigned to her as dowry by her 
Divine Spouse [alluding to her full name in religion, Thérése 
of the Child Jesus and of the Holy Face], from which kingdoms 
she holds her titles of nobility: “of the Child Jesus” and “of 
the Holy Face.” 

At the wedding itself, which she states had already 
taken place on Mount Carmel, the Heavenly Court alone 
was allowed to be present, but all were invited to the 
wedding feast, “ which will take place tomorrow, the day 
of Eternity,” when Christ will come in the clouds of 
Heaven. The hour being uncertain, the guests are asked 
to keep themseves in readiness. This is playfulness be- 
come sublime. 

But to appreciate to the full these sparkling sallies of 
fun it must be remembered that her suffering was almost 
incessant. Yet even when this had reached its height, her 
attraction for it, she assures us, did not grow less: “ My 
soul shared in the trials my heart had to bear, and I found 
no comfort either in Heaven or on earth; yet amid these 
waters of tribulation, that I had so thirsted for, I was 
the happiest of mortals.” 

From the first she was determined, by the goodness of 
God, to become a saint, and indeed a “ great saint.” But 
finding herself too tiny, as she again so playfully and yet 
sincerely writes, to climb the steep stairway of perfection, 
she must perforce invent some other way to reach the 
very top—‘a little way, very short and very straight, a 
little way that is wholly new.” For we are living in an 
age of invention, she explains, and “ nowadays the rich 
need not trouble to climb stairs.” They have “lifts.” 
Going therefore to the Holy Scriptures she set out in 
search of her spiritual lift and there she found the 
words: “ Whosoever is a little one, let him come to me.” 
That was indeed a great discovery. As His little one, 
God told her, she must draw close to Him. This she did 
at once. But what would He now do to her? She 
continued her search, and here is the passage she found 
in the Prophet Isaias: “ You shall be carried at the breasts 
and upon the knees; as one whom the mother caresseth 
so will I comfort you.” Never had she read anything 
more tender, and consoling to her heart. 
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Her discovery was complete. “Thy arms then, O 
Jesus, are the lift which must raise me up even to 
Heaven.” She now had mastered, in all its perfection, 
her own little way of spiritual childhood, of confidence 
and complete self-surrender, which thereafter would lead 
thousands of little souls to the heights of sanctity. The 
Spirit of God Himself had sweetly taught her to 
draw the ultimate deduction from Christ’s own teaching: 
that we are all to become “‘as little children.” It was 
Heavenly Wisdom inspiring her to play before the Throne 
of God. She had found the way that led directly to the 
Heart of Infinite Love, a way that is open to all. Happy 
Soeur Thérése! 


Ancient Gaelic Schools 


A. J. ReILty 


— attention given the celebration at Bobbio in Italy 
of the thirteenth centennial of the Irish mission- 
ary and scholar, Columbanus, founder of the monastery 
and school at Bobbio and also similar institutions at 
Luxeuil, Annagrai and elsewhere in central Europe, has 
aroused the interest of students in Ireland’s further con- 
tributions to European civilization. There has ever been 
a vague impression among educated and uneducated alike, 
that some time in its history Ireland was a center of learn- 
ing. This impression was most probably derived from 
the term so often applied to Ireland in flowery orations, 
the Isle of Saints and Scholars. Beyond that there is 
little definite knowledge except among experts in Celtic 
lore. Nor is this to be rightly wondered at. A recent 
perusal of three new textbooks recommended for use in 
the high schools, and purporting to trace the development 
of European civilization from the disintegration of the 
Roman Empire to modern times, reveals no reference to 
Ireland’s contribution to that development. Yet it is 
an established fact that from the sixth to the twelfth 
centuries Ireland was the reservoir of education and 
culture from which the nations of Europe drew both 
sacred and profane learning. 

These ancient Gaelic schools were often built up around 
monasteries, but there were also the lay schools estab- 
lished in pagan times, and upon the conversion of the 
island to Christianity given over to Christian education. 
Other schools which flourished in Ireland during these 
centuries were those which grew up around -the fetreat 
of some hermit or recluse famed for wisdom and sanctity. 
Nor were these schools confined to men. As women in 
pagan Ireland were held in high honor and respect, 
Christianity but strengthened their position. Many holy 
women had their schools throughout the island. The 
most famous of these, of course, are the schools of St. 
Brigit at Kildare. St. Ita, known as the Brigit oi 
Munster, was likewise famed for wisdom and learning w 
whom came pupils from every section. She was further 
a poetess of no mean ability. Padraic MacPirais selected 
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this famous Irish woman as the patroness of his college 
for girls established in Dublin in connection with St. 
Enda’s bilingual (Gaelic and English) college for boys, a 
most important contribution to the science of pedagogy. 
These colleges followed their ancient patterns in giving 
practically the same courses to both girls and boys. 

In ancient times twelve years were required to complete 
the course of the schools, which included grammar 
geography, hagiography, law, mathematics, astronomy, 
philosophy, logic, rhetoric, music, art, and metal working. 
The lay schools substituted a study of literature, the his- 
toric and romantic tales, epics, etc., of the bards, for the 
Scriptures. The languages of the schools were Gaelic 
and Latin. Greek and Hebrew were taught and sometimes 
other oriental tongues were studied. Metal working was 
an extremely important subject. The schools of Kildare 
were particularly famed for their achievements in this 
art. 

St. Patrick’s school at Armagh shared the fame of Kil- 
dare and was a favorite institution with the Saxons, who 
had their special quarters there. Armagh was attended 
at times by as many as seven thousand students. Another 
famous resort of Saxon students was St. Colman’s school 
in Mayo. So many of these strangers studied here that 
it was known as “ Mayo of the Saxons.” It was probably 
here that Alfred the Great studied. To him is attributed 
authorship of the poem, “ Aldfrid’s Itinerary,” in which 
he pays tribute to the many virtues of these people among 
whom he traveled and studied, two stanzas of which run, 
I also found in Armagh the splendid, 

Meekness, wisdom and prudence blended, 


Fasting as Christ hath recommended, 
And noble counsellors untranscended. 


I found in each great church moreo’er, 
Whether on island or on shore, 

Piety, learning, fond affection, 

Holy welcome and kind protection. 

Camden says that “ Our Anglo-Saxons went at those 
times te Ireland as if to a fair to purchase goods.” 

About the year 520 Finian, described by the old annal- 
ists as “the doctor of wisdom and tutor of the saints of 
Erin,” founded a school at Clonard on the Boyne whose 
fame became international. We are told that “ his school 
was in quality a holy city full of wisdom and virtue,” and 
that often as many as three thousnd students were en- 
rolled. Senach, one of the students at Clonard, later 
founded a school at Iniscarthy which bade fair to out- 
shine his own Alma Mater. Clonmacnoise founded by 
St. Kiernan about the year 544 on the banks of the 
Shannon became so famous that many of the leading 
families of Ireland had there their own chapel, church, 
round tower, or burial plot. It numbered among its stu- 
dents the great Alcuin, friend of Charlemagne, who, in 
a letter from the Frankish court, addresses Colcu of Clon- 
macnoise, “ My dearly beloved father and master.” He 
then goes on to tell all the gossip of the court, political 
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and otherwise, and concludes by telling Colcu that the 
bearer of the letter is also bringing fifty shekels from 
himself and fifty from the Emperor to the school of Clon- 
macnoise. Which seems to prove that the schools of that 
day looked to their alumni to help out financially as do the 
colleges of today. 

Another renowned student of Clonmacnoise was Ciaran, 
who died about the year 548 at the early age of thirty- 
three but not before he had brought fame to the school 
of Clonmacnoise not only by his learning but by the beauty 
and sweetness of his character as well. An amusing story 
is told of the boy Ciaran, the beloved pupil of his master, 
Finian of Clonard, where Ciaran studied in his youth. 
A new pupil, Ninnid, had come to be enrolled under the 
great Finian without book or script. The master told the 
lad to go about among the pupils to see if he could borrow 
a book, but all were too busy or too engrossed in their 
work to bother with the newcomer until at length Finian 
sent him to Ciaran. In reply to Ninnid’s request Ciaran 
said: “1 am but half through Matthew but as I read that 
I should do unto others what I would desire them to do 
unto me you may have the book.” When his companions 
learned of the answer he had made to the newcomer they 
dubbed him “ Ciaran-half-Matthew.” Finian hearing this 
rebuked them, saying, “ Not Ciaran-half-Matthew will he 
be, but Ciaran-half-Ireland.” 

Ciaran was also for some time the beloved pupil of Enda 
on the Aran Islands off the coast of Galway, of whose 
school it was said that “it will never be known till the 
day of judgment the countless hosts of saints whose relics 
mingle with the sacred soil of Aran na Naoim (Aran of 
the Saints).” In an ancient graveyard on the island was 
discovered a gravestone marking the grave of VII 
Romani who had studied under the great Enda, thus testi- 
fying to the far-reaching fame of Aran of the Saints. 
In later days the school at Bangor took the place long 
held by Enda’s. Bangor was founded by Comgall about 
the middle of the sixth century. Columbanus was a stu- 
dent at Bangor as was Dungall, the astronomer, who pre- 
pared for Charlemagne a scientific explanation of the two 
eclipses of the sun which had terrified the emperor. Loth- 
aire, grandson of Charlemagne, later appointed Dungall 
head of the school at Pavia to succeed that other famous 
Irish schoolman, Albinius. 

The fame of the school of St. Jarlath near Tuam con- 
tinued until comparatively modern times. It was here 
Brendan the Voyager, the Irish precursor of Dante, 
studied before founding his own school about the year 556 
at Clonfert. One of the later Abbots of Clonfert was 
Cummian Fada, whose mastery of, and familiarity with 
Latin, Greek, Egyptian and Hebrew is a source of wonder 
to modern scholars. Columcille of Iona, Glendalough and 
its founder, the saintly Kevin, “Innisfallen’s ruined 
shrine,” Rathain to which Ruman, the Virgil of the Gael, 
gave a third of the wealth extracted by him from the Galls 
(foreigners) of Dublin, Lismore on the banks of the 
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Black Water, are names to conjure with. Once they meant 
to seekers after knowledge what Oxford, Cambridge, Har- 
vard, Yale, Georgetown or Notre Dame mean to students 
of today. 

On the continent Irish schools and scholars were as 
honored as in their own land, Marianus Scotus of Done- 
gal, founder of Ratisbon, the other Marianus Scotus, 
tutor of Pope Adrian; John Scotus Erigina (John, the 
Irishman born in Erin), appointed head of the Royal 
School at Paris by Charles the Bald, Virgilius or Fergal 
O'Farrell, Bishop of Salzsburg who as early as the year 
770 deduced proofs showing the sphericity of the earth 
and in later times Joannes Duns Scotus (John, the Irish- 
man born in Down), considered by some the most power- 
ful intellect the human race has produced, are but a few 
of the bright luminaries from Ireland, the light of whose 
learning shed a radiance over Europe. Over one hundred 
monasteries and schools were founded by Irish monks 
and teachers on the continent, governed by more than 
250 Irish missionaries and teachers of whom fifty died 
martyrs to the Faith they professed. There is a rich 
harvest to be garnered by student or scholar who will turn 
his attention to Ireland’s contribution to the development 
of European civilization and culture. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


The Colleges and Athletics 


lo the Editor of AMERICA: 


The opinion of A. K. Whitten on “ The Colleges and Athletics,” 
in the issue of America for December 8 is so kindred to my own 
that I feel particularly regretful at having caused him any annoy- 
ance. My intention was merely to give our Catholic students a 
gentle and timely prod. If I had wished to taunt them with remiss- 
ness, I should have awaited the close of the discussion regard- 
ing the Best Ten. 

Really, I cannot say exactly how many of the best ten books in 
the lists submitted are taken up in course in Catholic colleges, for 
I am not familiar with the curricula in all of them. Moreover, the 
inquiry seems to be irrelevant. Most of the books submitted hardly 
furnish matter for explicit study in a college class-room. Many of 
them, it is true, make excellent collateral reading for students who 
are keen to improve their knowledge beyond what will be exacted 
from them in examinations. That direction in such matters is in- 
telligently given by professors in our colleges and appreciatively 
followed by some of the students, is evident from the remarks of 
the literary editor and lists submitted in the issue for December 8. 

Regarding my having heard “ of classes cut for the English class 
to catch the early train for the library,” I must plead ignorance. 
All the colleges with which I am familiar have a library on the 
campus so convenient that even the least athletic of the students can 
reach it without assistance. 

Just a word apropos of Mr. Whitten’s closing sentence, “ Foot- 
ball has brought students and wealth to Catholic colleges and the 
English course a smile.” Concerning the wealth accruing to Cath- 
slic colleges from football, I freely admit I know nothing; con- 
cerning the students, I have my doubts based upon practical experi- 
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ence in the class-room; and surely such an English course as Mr. 
Whitten describes inferentially, can cause a smile only in company 
where “’tis folly to be wise.” 


Woodstock, Md. T. L. Connotty, S.J. 


Difficulties of Proper Church Music 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In reference to the two letters on “ Operatic Music at Divine 
Service,” which appeared in America, October 27 and November 
24, permit me to say that while I like Plain Chant and do not wish 
to utter anything “offensive to pious ears,” yet I would like to 
know what “the music of the Mass” and the “ sacred strains of 
Mass and Vespers” may be. The number of musical settings to 
the Proper of the Mass is well nigh legion and I suppose in the 
course of the last 900 years, at least a few vehicles for the various 
Vesper Psalms have been contrived. So it would seem that it is 
not altogether correct to say that one likes the music of “ Mass 
and Vespers” as if the text of the various “ Propers and Com- 
mons” was accompanied by music as consecrated as—well, say, 
the melody set for the “ Dominus Vobiscum.” 

Again we hear that very serious charge against music, the 
arousing of erotic sentiments in the hearts of its hearers. Now, 
honestly, do not our correspondents “protest overmuch” as to 
the power of music to snare the multitudinous Samsons by Delilah- 
like strains? It would be interesting to find out just how many 
imaginations are tortured and how many people could conscien- 
tiously admit to having evil emotions aroused by music, seductive 
in character, in church. 

While the “Captain’s lady” and “Judy O’Grady” may hear 
operatic music in church, I have never heard of their being seri- 
ously distracted by such selections. It would seem that their occu- 
pation in church is to pray, and while the phonograph and player 
piano have brought good music to their doors, their musical taste, 
unfortunately, is circumscribed by rather narrow limits. 

You will hear it said that Plain Chant does not appeal to the 
senses. If it does not, it has no place in a liturgical service. Then, 
too, “It is the only proper vehicle for liturgical thought. It fits 
so admirably the sentiments of the words it accompanies.” 

There is no place here for a lengthy discussion about Plain 
Chant. I have said before that I like it, and whether I do or not 
matters little, for Rome has spoken and the case is ended. But 
the burden of my song is this: too many people who are unin- 
formed disseminate so much of the veriest twaddle on church 
music, its beauty and its possibilities, without really knowing any- 
thing at all about this subject. Far too many others, capable men, 
write learned articles in magazines and save the cause of Plain 
Chant by hurling anathemas at those who do not see as they see 
and rest content with the printed word. 

It is possible to have the chant of the Church well rendered, but 
it is extremely difficult of accomplishment. I have heard it con- 
sistently well sung, but by trained men who rehearsed four periods 
a week. The Lord knows and rightly appreciates the difficulties of 
the average priest in a parish, in his attempts to muster any sort 
of a choir at all. A few well-disposed women come to rehearsals 
and by way of favor, an occasional tenor or bass graces the choir 
loft. I do not believe the old bromide about the “ Seven-fold 
Amen” obtains today. It simply is not sung that way in the 
best choirs any more. 

As for extensive musical memories and intensive imaginations, 
as well as for those who see in any music real power to seduce, 
may I humbly recommend their attending the children’s Mass in 
most any church. “ Dear Guardian of Mary” and “ Mother Dear 
O Pray for Me,” together with “‘ Tis the Month of Our Mother,’ 
set to the usual, trite, consecrated (?) air and sung robustly, will 
not seduce to anything, unless it be homicide. 

Hagerstown, Md. C. Carrot, Kerr 
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The Christmas Peace 

ee all its readers AMERICA wishes the fullness of the 

Christmas peace, which streams from the Crib of 
the Saviour and lies in solemn beauty over the star-lit hills 
of Bethlehem. The grace to keep this peace forever at 
our hearts, amid the sorrows of life and its joys, amid 
reverses to our hopes as in the flush of success, is the 
great blessing which the angels announced in the silent 
night and which the Christ Child brings to men of good 
will. 

It is not the peace which the world gives that Christ 
has promised, a flickering candle carried in the storm 
which every breath can extinguish, but that abiding peace 
which death itself can but make perfect, a star that shines 
serene, in its own heavens, however the clouds may gather 
and the hurricanes rage below. For the peace of Christ 
is found in nothing else than in doing the will of God 
and bowing to it, in all things, with trusting, child-like 
love. Fittingly therefore is the peace of God connected 
with the Word of God made manifest to us in the form 
of a little Child, whom the simple shepherds adored on 
that first Christmas night: “ And they found Mary and 
Joseph, and the infant lying in the manger.” 

To possess this peace in his own heart and to aid in 
bringing it into the lives of his fellow men is the aim of 
To promote this peace in the world 


every true Christian. 
by proclaiming and defending the great Catholic princi- 
ples and truths by which alone peace can be brought about 
between man and man, between class and class, between 
nation and nation, is the purpose of this publication. If 
that peace can at times be found in the heart of conflict 
alone, such as may be thrust upon every Christian man 
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for the defense of truth and justice and the rights of God’s 
Church, yet the object of that struggle shall always re- 
main for us, not the crushing of a foe, but the giving 
to the world in a larger measure the peace and the love 
of Christ. 

Where today the world is dark with rancor and hatred, 
with class war and race antagonism, with grinding oppres- 
sion and bitter thoughts of revenge, far exceeding any- 
thing that men had known before the fatal year of 1914, 
let us possess at least our own souls in peace and seek by 
charity and kindness daily to spread throughout the earth 
more fully and more perfectly the peace and love of 
Christ. 


Public Prayers for Congress 

ESPITE the warning of some of our most able citi- 

zens, among whom may be mentioned Chief Justice 
Taft, Mr. Elihu Root and the Chief Justice of Illinois, 
no sooner had Congress convened than the gates were 
opened for the flood of what has rightly been called “ fool 
legislation.” One important measure was designed to 
protect the American canary bird against the invasion of 
the German, the Polish and other foreign pauper canaries ; 
but the palm for folly was borne away by a legislator from 
the West, who gravely offered a bill providing for the 
creation of a Federal plan for the identification of babies. 
It was recited that serious inconvenience had arisen from 
the mixing-up of babies in hospitals, rest-rooms, nurseries, 
and other. localities where the young of our kind do con- 
gregate. Hence Congress is prayed for relief, to-wit, a 
law compelling all parents to deposit at Washington within 
the term of thirty days, a photograph not of the mewling 
infant, but of the marks made by his or her fingers and 
toes. 

The session is yet young. Not many days will pass be- 
fore we hear of more legislation, much of which will be 
simply foolish, and some of which will be pernicious. An 
experienced observer at Washington has written that 
of the thousands of absurd measures offered whenever 
Congress meets, only an occasional sponsor really wishes 
his bill to pass. He lends his name not because he ap- 
proves the bill, for he may oppose it, at least in private, 
but because some constituent “back home” insists that 
the bill be introduced. The excuse is probably true, and 
it shows how widespread is the delusion that the best way 
of correcting any evil, moral or political, real or fancied, 
is to secure some new Federal prohibition. As to the per- 
nicious legislation, it may be observed that it is generally 
proposed as a measure of relief or protection. The Alien 
and Sedition acts, which in the end wrecked the party 
of Washington, were urged as a necessary protection of 
American interests; in more recent times, in the heat of 
war fever, some of us rather prided ourselves when we 
had induced Congress to pass legislation which left few, 
if any, of the guarantees contained in the First Amend- 
ment. At the present day, there are many, both in Con- 
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gress and in our professorial chairs, who argue that the 
very fact of the existence of a social or political disorder 
supplies Congress with the power to legislate against it. 
If the aldermen have “held up” a local street railway 
for the price of a franchise, our reformers seek, and 
often find, an alleged Federal remedy, and if the Supreme 
Court seems to be conducting itself with a certain disre- 
gard for the rights of the people, the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin is ready with his remedy, providing that the 
Supreme Court shall have no power over any measure 
which Congress has passed twice. If this movement con- 
tinues, it would be more honest to cut loose entirely from 
the Constitution and draw up a new program. It could 
be briefly phrased, “ All power is vested in Congress.” 

Previous to the recent elections in England, the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster directed the recital of public 
prayers in all the churches. Our own hierarchy, not facing 
a similar crisis at the opening of Congress, have not fol- 
lowed his example; but to pray that in its deliberations 
Congress may be aided by the Spirit of light and of coun- 
sel, would be an act of genuine patriotism. The present 
Congress needs all the prayers it can get, and it is hoped 
that our Catholic people will not be chary of them. 


Purblind Shepherds 

ODERNISM is working havoc with Protestantism. 

American leaders who could find no term of con- 
demnation hard enough when the Vicar of Christ, Pius 
X, laid bure the iniquities wrought by the spirit which 
dissolveth Christ, now realize that the Bishop of Rome was 
right and they were wrong. Within the last few weeks 
the representatives of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and of the Presbyterians in Philadelphia, have drawn the 
attention of their people to certain truths of profound im- 
portance, and, first of all, to the confession that Jesus 
Christ is very God. 

It must seem ungracious at this moment when, in the 
words of Mr. Bryan, “even schoolchildren are taught to 
scoff at Christ,” to criticize the effort of any man, or of 
any congregation, that would stand forth to confess our 
Lord. At the same time, the crisis through which many 
Protestant congregations are now passing, throws into 
sharp relief the helplessness of these groups when they 
strive to oppose any heresy. The sad fact is that if Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, for example, chooses to express 
his doubts as to the worth of Christ’s sacrifice upon the 
Cross, the General Assembly, on its own showing, is 
quite unable to correct Dr. Fosdick authoritatively, or to 
set forth in necessary detail the doctrine which, if a man 
believe not, he shall be damned. When the so-called Re- 
formers in the sixteenth century taught that the Holy 
Spirit does truthfully and in plenitude impart Himself to 
all who with prayerful mind search the Scriptures, or hear 
the word, they set up as many infallible popes as there are 
men and women who can read and hear. Thereby they 
made a mockery of the principle of authority in religion. 
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For them there was no visible Church, instituted by Jesus 
Christ, empowered to teach all men and all nations even 
as He had taught, and to bind and loose even as the Re- 
deemer had bound and remitted. Rejecting this Church, 
they bade a man look within his own bosom and there find 
the infallible expression of the will of God. If they 
afterward formulated creeds, confessions and covenants, 
this was done at the expense both of logic and of the 
ultimate principles which they professed to defend. 

Sheep without shepherds are our modern Protestants. 
What Dr. Manning asserts is denied by Dr. Reiland ; what 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia pronounces to be God’s 
truth, pure and undefiled, is received with a smile and a 
shrug of the shoulder by Dr. Fosdick; while Dr. Guthrie, 
sniffing at “dogma” rivals the vaudeville of Broadway 
with his shifting lights and bare-footed dancers, and Dr. 
Grant, who never worked a day in a laboratory, rebuilds 
religion on a basis of what he fondly imagines to be “ mod- 
ern science.” For the shepherds and sheep alike wander 
far from the Fold of Christ. 


The Vestiges of War 
ETURNING from a recent tour of the Continent, 
Sir Philip Gibbs writes that in his judgment “ mat- 
ters will become far worse before they begin to improve.”’ 
After four years of war and five years of attempted re- 
construction, Central Europe presents an unexampled pic- 
ture of distress. Not only is physical distress noted, but 
the distress, hardest of all to bear, which arises from the 
apprehension that no matter what we do, all will be lost. 
It is a sad commentary on the moral purposes of men 
and the altruistic aspirations of whole peoples, that at the 
conclusion of “the war to end war” nations should so 
soon forget. Practically all the new and emancipated 
States, writes Sir Frederick Maurice, “ have rushed into 
militarism with enthusiasm,” and “ have created armies 
as fast as new custom houses.” That these words are not 
exaggerated is clear from the fact that the standing armies 
of Europe contain about 1,300,000 more men than they 
did in 1914, although the old Central Powers have been 
disarmed. Not only do these large armies withdraw the 
young men from productive industry to place them in 
camps and barracks, but they also impose a financial bur- 
den which is becoming well-nigh intolerable. Since the 
quality of the armament has been greatly “improved ” 
Sir Frederick estimates that “ in killing power ” the Euro- 
pean armies of 1923 represent a power “twice as great as 
that of the whole world’s military armaments in 1913.” 
Does war “end war”? Is it true that the best way of 
avoiding war is to invest the greater part of the nation’s 
income in air-planes, submarines and armies? The answer 
to the first question must, it seems, be a negative. If we 
return an affirmative to the second, we only show how 
far we must yet travel before reaching the plane in which 
the teachings of Jesus Christ are given a place in national 
and international as well as in all personal affairs. 
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Literature 


THE SHEPHERD’S SONG 
(And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God 
Luke II, 20). 
Beauty I sought where the skies were bluest, 
Trailing my sheep down the shining lawn; 
Beauty astir when the stars were fewest, 
Pale in the drift of the silver dawn; 


Beauty of smoky winds tearing asunder 
Caravan clouds on a sunset sea; 

Beauty I dreamt of when weary with wonder 
Slept 1 beneath the cool olive tree; 


Beauty of hills where the winds go winging, 
Beauty of wheatfields rippling brown; 

Beauty of snow and of starlight bringing 
Ivory and opal to meadow and town. 


Beauty of song and beauty of laughter, 
Beauty of love and of love’s sweet pain; 
Beauty of friends in the firelight after 
Toil in the cold and lash of the rain; 


Beauty of life beyond my divining, 

Beauty that pierces the heart like a sword— 
All have I found in a dark stable shining, 

All have I seen in the eyes of My Lord! 


My.es CoNnNOLLY. 


THE WELCOME 


No music He heard, and no angels He saw 

As He lay in His wrappings of linen and straw; 
And the ox and the ass could kneel and adore, 
For the poor creatures never were angels before. 


The palace He found was an old cattle stall 

With a broken-down roof and a window-less wall, 
And it looked so ashamed of its spider-worn wood: 
But it tried to be Heaven as well as it could. 


A dull stable-lantern that hung dark and dim 

Was the small bit of moonlight that flickered on Him; 
Now it longed to be beautiful, starry and bright, 
And it sputtered and wept for the dearth of its light. 


But a Lady of Beauty stood over His head 

While she gathered the strewings about for His bed; 
And her soul was as sweet as a fresh-budding rose 
And as white as the fusion of myriad snows. 


And her hands did not soil this immaculate prize, 

And her breath did not sully the bloom in His eyes ; 

On her breast sweet and safe, could He slumber and nod. 
The lily-white village-maid Mother of God. 


Leonarp Feeney, 5.J. 


IN THE CITY OF DAVID 


In its sleep the cold city stirred, 

And slept again: but one who came 
To be enrolled had dreamed a word, 

Seen the white moving of a flame, 
Had felt a wonder in that hour 

Which was the spirit and the breath 
Of mystery and heavenly power, 

Yet dreamed nor God, nor Nazareth. 


Unhappy, pitiless Bethlehem, 
In thine ancient crown is place 
For a missing, queen-worthy gem: 
The shining jewel of pity’s grace! 
On two poor folk who passed in gloom 
Thy doors were closed, and closed thine cyes— 
Thinkest thou, would there have been room 
If they had come up kingly-wise? 


The dark hills overshadowing 
The city shone with sudden light, 
And they who kept watch, shepherding, 
Beheld an angel in the night. 
“Fear not,” the angel said, and spoke 
The Christ, His coming, unto all 
And over the high crests there broke 
Angelic glory, musical! 


Forgotten then the folded sheep, 
The vigil, and each task pursued: 
Within their hearts yet quivered deep 
The music of God’s multitude; 
Sweet tears of gladness many wept, 
A sanctity transfigured them ; 
They heeded little where they stepped 
Going down in haste to Bethlehem. 


rom out a cave a radiance spilled 
Into the dusk like mist. of gold, 
And the same holy awe that thrilled 
Upon the heights grew manifold. 
And they went trembling to the byre, 
And they saw brightness as they trod— 
Then looked upon the world’s Desire 
Joy-stricken ... face to face with God! 





P. J. O'Connor Durry. 
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The Best Ten in Legal Opinion 

The two following selections are printed as representa- 
tive of the best legal opinion on the best Catholic books. 
Former Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky, Edward J. 


McDermott appends reasons for his choice: 


“The Ambassador of Christ,” by Cardinal Gibbons, which is 
intended to show the proper training, the right mode of living and 
working, and the distinguishing marks and characteristics of the 
model Catholic priest. 

“The Faith of Our Fathers,” by Cardinal Gibbons, was de- 
signed to teach Catholics, and to tell, in frank and tender words, 
to such non-Catholics as sincerely wish to know, what is the real 
nature and true aims of the Catholic Church. 

“The History of England,” by John Lingard, a priest, a great 
scholar, and the fairest, best historian land has produced. 
Whatever the original records prove, that he frankly told, whether 
good or bad; and thus he set out many important facts which 
cunning or malice had suppressed or distorted, and he under- 
mined and toppled over many false conclusions and false assertions 
f the enemies of the Church. 

“Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” by Cardinal Newman, the most 
-onvincing, the most brilliant, and the most successful defense 
ever penned by a slandered men. 

“The Idea of a University,” by Cardinal Newman. In this 
splendid book he has set forth in a masterly way what a university 
should teach concerning religion, literature and science. In these 
two books of Cardinal Newman, we see probably the finest, the 
most perfect English prose ever written. 

Thomas Moore’s splendid “Irish Melodies ” 
epic, “ Lalla Rookh.” 

Francis Thompson’s poems and his brilliant essay on Shelley, 
a most noteworthy poetical-prose criticism in which he, better 
than anybody else, has given a consistent interpretation of Shelley's 
erratic life and poetic genius. 

Orestes Brownson on “The American Republic, Its Constitu- 
tion, Tendencies and Destiny,” a scholar, philosopher and a 
prolific essayist of unusual power. 

“My New Curate,” by Canon Sheehan, an intensely interesting 
story, enlivened by quaint, genial humor of the sweetest type. 

“ Education and the Higher Life,” by Bishop Spalding. This is 
a most stimulating book for young and old. The author has 
linked sound judgment and broad scholarship with noble aims, fine 
feeling and inspiring eloquence. 

One of the best known lawyers on the Pacific Coast. 


Mr. Joseph Scott, of Los Angeles, concludes his list with 
the remark, “1 recognize my judgment is not that of the 
literary critic, but is rather the reflex of a mind immersed 
in a multitude of other extraneous duties, and may, there- 
fore, have enough of the flavor of conceit which is 
anathema to the librarian” 


“ Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” by Cardinal Newman, because in this 
age of intellectual activities, the most versatile might find oppor- 
tunity for exercise in its perusal. 

“ Fabiola,” by Cardinal Wiseman, because it is at once one of 
the most fascinating stories to the Catholic mind, and the most 
thrilling picture of a very miraculous period of the Church’s his- 


tory. 

“The Faith of Our Fathers,” by Cardinal Gibbons, because it 
brings to the simplest mind that is open to conviction a plain yet 
powerful presentation of the fundamental truths of our religion. 

“The Eternal Priesthood,” by Cardinal] Manning, because the 
youth of the land need to stimulate their interest in the holiest 
of all vocations, particularly in this Western country, which 
feels the need of saintly and learned priests, if we are to renew 
the face of the earth. 

“The Hound of Heaven,” by Francis Thompson, because it 
surpasses all other poems of the period, not only in the purity 
of its composition, but also in the exaltation of its subject. 

“The Thirteenth, the Greatest of the Centuries,” by Dr. James 
J. Walsh, because it brings to a cynical generation of blasphemers 
filled with contempt for the learning of the Church, a historical 
resume by a scholarly mind of a glowing period of Christian 
erudition and education. 

“ Essays,” Agnes Repplier, because in this age of acute 
feminism, she brings her sex back to realize that there is no dis- 
parity in intellectual powers between the sexes. 


and his sparkling 
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“ How France Built Her Cathedrals,” by Mary Boyle O'Reilly, 
because it reveals the story of apostolic France, and the necessity 
of mingling with the material prosperity of the Church, the de- 
votion of self-sacrifice, which beautifies the world by raising these 
monuments to the honor and glory of God and His Blessed 
Mother. 

“ The Jesuits,” by Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J., because of its enor- 
mous fund of historical information on a vexed and perplexing 
subject, written with the humility and courage and intellectual 
honesty of this son of St. Ignatius. 

“The Nigger of the Narcissus,” by Joseph Conrad, because of 
its limpid and beautiful style, and because it illustrates the power 
of the novelist to delineate human character, and to reveal the 
vicissitudes of life, and the wonders of nature, without any 
abominable sex suggestiveness. 


Little more than a week remains before the canvass 
closes on December 31. Again the invitation is extended 
to all our readers to send in their lists of the best ten 
Catholic books published during the last century so that the 
final decision may be representative of the choice of ai: 
the readers of AMERICA. 





A Metropolitan Symposium 

EW YORK is a city surrounded on its several 
sides by Catholic Colleges for Women. Five of 
these colleges have submitted composite lists of what their 
students consider the absolutely best ten Catholic books. 
In the privacy of their own minds, our readers may venture 
to grade these lists according to merit; the Editor will 
not hazard any comment and publishes them as they came: 


Marymount College 


WE sc aw CUE s 08 eee Peles s ceeebes Face Cardinal Wiseman 
Pe: eet CH Sis sa oobi d Pad eice cas dbs ow ese Canon Sheehan 
FE dinS doi 2's 6 6a hdeinbacey Hehinw bag dees tes Francis Thompson 
i Se OE 8.) swac pdckeereennds Cardinal Gibbons 
ip ay general Ae ead apy ape Cardinal Newman 
“Ree ene Vita Gea :: ieee i vecckes Cardinal Newman 
Rh es als dsis'< USIP Osis odie bo Ke Rin edness Joyce Kilmer 
EE SE IO LOO nw diwis cop se nnndietenenhs Isabel Clark 


FE tin ot nia heh neds pi chetamnke Monsignor Benson 
“The Dream of Gerontius”..............0006: Cardinal Newman 


College of New Rochelle 


“The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries”......... James J. Walsh 
ei pate Me ORR ries Re puerert. Joyce Kilmer 
gg MESS SS SU Ares ai Francis Thompson 


CAT ib edie MD DANS od nin'npe dee Gea di's ce haae Cardinal Wiseman 
“ Apologia pro Vita Sua” ..............00008 Cardinal Newman 
Oe EE, OD wc ong aids as eeriss ex Cardinal Gibbons 
WE ET cad b ied ccpaccddeleecVidicersad F. M. Crawford 
“Come Rack, Come Rope”........-...0050055 Monsignor Benson 
OE RE snap ioctich.cae coh sekage enncbone Canon Sheehan 
“ By What Authority?” 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 


“ Collected Poems and Essays”.........000+seeeees Joyce Kilmer 
TEER? <% duds elisddbachvedsas Shee sods coved Cardinal Wiseman 
“The Thirteenth, the Greatest of Centuries”’....James ty, Walsh 
“Hound of Heaven” (Ed. F. P. Lebuffe).. . .Franeis eee, eee 
“ The Faith of Our Fathers”..............00005 
“By What Authority?”.............-..+-00e- ~ rec ened iene 
? Collected TG adten (iband Wy cv soa sdeces Francis Thompson 
CO” Bis a iekdensd betes dives vabiesectssodbaws Father Tabb 
WEI i sib is cds idseieecdesishticis Gilbert K. Chesterton 
“Apologia pro Vita Sua” .........-.6.e cues Cardinal Newman 
The College of me Sacred Heart, Manhattanville 
“ Apologia ro ME CN Rant ips koi s tecdetes Cardinal Newman 
2 « Psychology ee ste a Rev. M. Maher, S.J 
to the World’s Progress”...............- Charles S. Devas 
“The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer ”..Rev. J. Gerard, S.J. 
“Life of Cardinal Newman”................+0+ ilfrid Ward 
“The Education of Catholic Girls”............ Janet E. Stuart 
“Collected Works” ......... 000 ccc e cece eees Francis Thompson 
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“ Collected Works ” eee er Pee eo Alice Meynell 
OE SUN OE Wind ns Di éccdwdeg oheces Vda dus awa’ L. I. Guiney 
wai 20 Ut RE ee er ree Cardinal Gibbons 


College of Saint Elizabeth 


“Fees, Bek: On DAG «sis cc cece svocswsenes Joyce Kilmer 
“Cee TOME” . os cdtaneted chcsd cddee de Francis Thompson 
“ Apologia pro Vita Sua” ........scseeeeeees Cardinal Newman 
“ Political and Social History of Modern Europe” 
Carlton J. Hayes 
Hbacuwtisesords cthadt G. K. Chesterton 
hakde sétdnauxdedene wen Cardinal Gibbons 
s sihbintthe Méiadvan dee Enid Dinnis 
ey ae Cardinal Wiseman 
wi Py ht l).lU oe Hilaire Belloc 
“The Thirteenth, the Greatest of Centuries’’....James J. Walsh 
College lists of the best ten Catholic books should reach 


“ Tremendous Trifles” 
“Faith of Our Fathers 
“ Mystics All” 


“ Fabiola ” 


our office before December 31. 





REVIEWS 

The Human Side of Fabre. By Percy F. 
York: The Century Co. $2.50. 

On December 22, 1923, France will invite the world to observe 
Fabre’s one hundredth birthday. The significance, therefore, of a 
centenary volume is attached to Mr. Bicknell’s very readable 
biography and makes it worthy of special notice. No book could 
be dull, whose subject was the “ Sage of Serignan.” His beautiful 
soul would shine through the print of an encyclopedia. But when 
the subject turns scribe and writes most of the pages himself with 
a pen that is warm with a great humanity, when we meet not 
merely an entomologist but a humorist, a poet, a philosopher, 
“the Homer of the insects,” here is joy for a rainy night. You 
may hunt the bombyx with him, if you like that sort of thing, 
or lose yourself in the snows of Mt. Ventoux; you may sit at 
his generous table, between the schoolmaster and the blind cabinet- 
what do you think?—fried grass- 


BICKNELL. New 


maker, for a savory dish of 
hoppers! eaten “ just to see what the ancients liked in them”; you 
may stand uncomfortably at his side while “ Napoleon the Little ” 
stoops to speak with “ Fabre the Great,” or receive with him a 
visit from Pasteur and hear him give the “ Savior of the French 
silk industry” his first ideas on silk-worms; you may hear a voice 
that trembles with the deep sincerity of age, as he tells two 
“You have chosen, after all, the better part” ; 
read upon his head-stone the epitaph which he com- 


seminarians, 
you may 
posed himself: 

Quos periissé putamus 

Praemissi sunt. 

Minime finis, sed limen 

Vitae excelsioris. 

When you set the book aside, your lasting memory will be 
that of aman who was, above all things, genuine and true to himself. 
Of course, if you have already read Legros, the Abbé Fabre and, 
especially, the “ Souvenirs,” you will find little here by way of 
real contribution. Mr. Bicknell’s task was chiefly one of selection 
and arrangement. His selection is in good taste, his arrangement, 


satisfactory. R. I. G. 





Christ or Mars? New York: 


ton and Co. $1.50. 


Our American war correspondent in his latest book asks “ Is 
Heaven less populous, Hell more, because of this venerable human 
institution” of war? He answers by painting graphically the 
physical havoc and the spiritual ruin caused by the late war, 
by rehearsing the hatred engendered in the hearts of the fighting 
men, and the “hymn of hate” that resounded throughout Europe, 
and to this adds “ five more years, so far endured, of hatreds only 
a little less violent and much more widespread.” The author tries 
to strike the moral balance for and against war. Though he ex- 
claims, “ How they balance, God alone knows,” Mr. Irwin would 
lead us to believe that he too can weigh these values. To his 
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own satisfaction he proves the utter futility of war even in the 
spiritual domain. In placing the responsibility for war, Mr. 
Irwin does not find God nor Christ at fault, but “the organized 
servants of our Christian God which we call the Church—they 
had somehow failed.” His solution for the problem is that all 
the Christian sects combining with one another and with Judaism 
on this single issue should educate their sons and daughters in the 
illusion and immorality of war. Though one may feel as strongly 
against war as Mr. Irwin, his pleadings and arguments and con- 
clusions are futile and without strong basic principles. What 
avail are the Ten Commandments, if they are to be accepted as he 
says “ with changing interpretations to fit changing times?” How 
false is his understanding of Jesus, since it does not matter to 
Mr. Irwin whether He “be God or only the genius of goodness 
expressing God.” It would seem that the Christ whom the author 
pretends to know is as mythical as the Mars with whom He 
is contrasted. The only value of Mr. Irwin’s book is to be found 
in his unconscious plea for an authoritative voice in matters of 
faith. He seems to be sighing for those “ medieval times, before 
Christianity was divided, when the Pope laid interdicts on 
sovereigns and peoples guilty of gross treacheries and wickedness.” 
In our modern days the voice is still sounding non licet, but a 
proud world heeds it not. J. W. K. 





Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Medieval Thinkers. 
Edited by F. J. C. HearnsnHaw. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co. $3.50. 

During the fall of 1922, a course of lectures on “ The Great 
Thinkers of the Middle Ages,” was delivered in London by emi- 
nent Professors of the English Universities. The lectures, now 
edited by Professor Hearnshaw, treat of the political theories of 
St. Augustine, John of Salisbury, Thomas Aquinas, Pierre du 
Bois, Marsilio of Padua and John Wycliffe. The last three are 
chosen as representative of teachings antagonistic to the generally 
accepted doctrine of the schools. In the main, there is evident 
a sincere effort to get back to the spirit of the age and to judge 
of doctrines, theories and movements in the light of those times. 
But it is scarcely correct to assert that the teaching of the Church 
on private property was “a compromise with the world and its 
institutions.” Neither was there need for the “sects” to bring 
into relief “the elements of freedom, of equality, of abnegation 
of possession, of poverty, of simplicity in Christ’s teaching, which 
an institutional Church, engaged with making a compromise with 
the world, had necessarily obscured or omitted.” In reading 
isolated studies of this kind, one must keep in mind the general 
teaching of Catholic theology in regard to the relationship be- 
tween spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. The true conception is 
of a twofold power each supreme and independent in its own 
sphere. In a conflict of rights, the spiritual is to have precedence. 
The popular style of the lectures here collected makes the book 
most readable and there is much interesting information on a 
subject little touched upon in historical studies. F. E. K. 





The Celtic Revival in English Literature, 1760-1860. By 
Epwarp D. Snyper. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $2.50. 


Ernest Boyd began “Ireland’s Literary Renaissance” with 
Standish O’Grady’s translation from the Irish, late in the nine- 
teenth century; Dr. Edward D. Snyder begins the “Celtic Re- 
vival in English Literature” more than a century earlier. With 
great industry, Dr. Snyder has read and briefly described hun- 
dreds of works published between 1760 and 1800. The diligence 
and thoroughness are full and final, and one need not go beyond 
this expanded dissertation for the doctorate to find everything about 
the particular point under discussion. There’s the rub—the “ par- 
ticular point!” In all discussions about Celtic revivals it all 
depends upon what you mean by Celtic. Dr. Snyder's test is 
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ruidism. Even in this narrow sense, Dr. Snyder's own thorough 

ok shows that in France and England the Druids were by no 
neans neglected before his arbitrary date, and if he worked 
ackward with the same marvellous application he gave to his 
hosen period, he could probably detect a great deal of Druidism. 
Had, too, Celtic fairies, instead of Druids, been used as tests, 
the Irish Celts would be found reviving English literature early 
ind often. The truth seems to be that English literature has 
ever been under Celtic influence. Whatever be the exact nature 
if the influence, there it is. The limitations of Dr. Snyder’s defi- 
nition are evident when we see him leaving out of sight Goldsmith 
and Sheridan and all the Irish orators of the period he covers. 
The literature of comedy, of journalism, of parliament, of lyric 
poetry and of balladry is ignored. Druids figure in epics and 
tragedies, but not often in these other types. The Celts from Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales were always learning English and writ- 
ing English and teaching English and leavening English. England 
girt with these Celts was always under their influences. Contacts 
with foreign literatures are forever bringing about revivals. The 
English language, more than any other, has been subjected to 
ihe infiltrations of various languages. When the English language 
and literature depends entirely upon inbreeding it will die beyond 
power of revival. F. P. D. 





History of the Later Roman Empire. Two Volumes. By 
J. B. Bury. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

There is no one more deserving of pity than an historian, 
otherwise excellent, who goes about his work hampered by the 
dark green spectacles of religious prejudice. The subject matter 
of these two volumes covers the period from the reign of Theo- 
dosius to the end of Justinian’s, a time when religious struggles 
permeated every phase of life, military or political, economic or 
social. One could not ignore the religious element, were he to 
try. Mr. Bury does not ignore it; he plunges in, and his wan- 
derings are painful to behold He narrates the actions of Saints, 
of Catholic Emperors, of Councils, and of Synods, but he cannot 
appreciate them. Nor can he sympathize with the great Catholic 
prelates and rulers of the period, since he has little concept of 
their viewpoint or their motives. St. John Chrysostom, for in- 
stance, is represented as a man that carried asceticism to excess, 
whose ways were rough and uncourtly, and whose fiery sermons 
against the ostentatious rich have the same import and value 
as the tirades of the modern socialist. Cyril of Alexandria like- 
wise finds scant favor with Mr. Bury, who portrays him as an 
ecclesiastical tyrant of the most repulsive type and an unscrupu- 
lous intriguer. And for proof, the moth-eaten tale of Hypatia 
is again dragged out in the sunlight. Mr. Bury is greatly disap- 
pointed in the strict divorce laws of Justinian, and protests when- 
ever a Roman Emperor departs from the “liberal” ideas of the 
old Romans for the stricter legislations of the Church of Christ. 
Despite its value in other respects, the work is ruined by the 
author’s use of dark green spectacles. M. P. H. 





Growth and Structure of the English Language. By Orro 
Jesperson, Pu.D. New York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.00. 

During twelve centuries of development the lexical and gram- 
matical content of English was determined by various foreign 
influences. Only the most significant results of these influences 
are indicated in this volume, first published in Germany seventeen 
years ago. Since then though linguistic sciences have carried the 
subject far beyond the limits reached by the author, the transla- 
tion makes no attempt to bring the contents or even the refer- 
ences up to date. The general reader, baited by so attractive a 
title, will find the pages of sketchy survey little more than a cata- 
loging of language innovations, which are not interpreted nor 
justified according to any established linguistic principles. For 
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nothing is said of the ultimate psychological basis of speech, while 
its physiological aspect is neglected. Even the glaring fact of an 
American language not to be confused with English is ignored. 
The flattering summary of eight typical qualities of English is so 
feebly substantiated as to seem trifling. It is even implied that 
these qualities characterize the nation. Linguistic forms may have 
diagnostic value for determining national traits, but mere general- 
izations at this stage of the science of linguistics only discredit 
the science. Teachers of composition, professors of literature, 
practical masters of advertising and educators whose chief instru- 
ment is language look to linguistics for a system of psychological 
principles of language compatible with a sane philosophy. To 
complete such a system, not to accumulate more historical data 
nor to multiply glittering generalities, should be the aim of leaders 
in the science of linguistics. J. F. B. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Catholic Mind.—The December 8 issue of the Catholic 
Mind is devoted to the Bible. In the leading article, “ The Bible, 
the Book of Books,” there is a splendid summary of the guardian- 
ship exercised by the Church over the revealed word. A lecture 
by Father Fitzgerald, O.P., on “The Bible and Tradition,” em- 
phasizes the same idea in a scholarly and popular way. “ The 
Doctrinal Witness of the Fourth Gospel,” by Father McNabb, O.P., 
a reprint from Blackfriars, discusses the dogmatic content of the 
Gospel according to St. John. The fourth paper is a very timely 
expose of the “ inaccurate, dull, disrespectful and flippant Professor 
Van Loon Bible.’——-In the Month for December, Father Keating 
has a forward looking article on the spread of prohibition to Eu- 
rope. Father Martindale gives some pages from his diary of recent 
continental travels, and Father Thurston in “The Medieval 
Pardoner” contributes a discussion on Indulgences in the Middle 
Ages. 





Verse of the Day.—Supposedly hardened business men, and 
more frequently professional men, are known to carry in their 
wallets tender, appealing bits of verse furtively clipped from a 
magazine. Even the most prosaic have something of the instinct 
of the anthologist. The best anthology, of course, is the one that 
we ourselves would compile, for poetry is nothing if not personal. 
Hence, for many of us, another’s printed bouquet of choice poems 
has little fragrance. The anthology of modern American and 
British poetry, “ Verse of Our Day” (Appleton. $2.00), compiled 
by Margery Gordon and Marie B. King, may fail as other an- 
thologies have failed to satisfy the vague personal taste. But in 
an objective way the collection merits consideration, for it includes 
the very best among modern poems, and is appropriately ordered 
to suit diverse moods. 

The poetry of nature in things is alluring, but the real poetry 
is that of nature in man. “ Cups of Illusion” (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.50), by Henry Bellamann, discovers the inner meanings of the 
wind and trees and leaves and places. He truly casts an illusion 
over nature; but he would have written greater poetry if he had 
penetrated the secrets of humanity. Mr. Bellamann is not a serene 
poet; he is breathless and turbulent. He is modern enough to 
be indifferent to rhyme and metrical limitations. 

Of different mood and intent are the poems of Arthur Guiterman, 
© The Light Guitar” (Harper. $2.00). While Mr. Bellamann sees 
the beautiful, serious side of life, Mr. Guiterman sings of the 
impish, merry things. He has little of an enduring quality, and 
rarely rises to a grand finale, but his verses have a homely, human 
touch that charms. They are whisps of thought, a graceful obser- 
vation, a pleasant tidbit. 

Amelia Josephine Burr has added to her other volumes a new 
collection of poems, “ Little Houses” (Doran. $1.75). The verses 
of the East, while less in emotion are superior in delineation to 
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her other poems in the book. She has caught some of the glamor 
and picturesqueness of the Orient, but she has not sensed its inner 


meaning. The last and longest of the poems, “ Afterglow,” is the 
best. It is the narrative of an old ferryman who gradually rises 
to an understanding of the ways of God. 





Short Stories.—At least two conclusions must be drawn after 
reading “In God’s Country” (Benziger. $2.00), by Neil Boyton, 
S.J. The first is that the author is a splendid story teller, with 
all the graces of a developed technique and the power of making 
one pity and sorrow and laugh. The other conclusion is that he 
is preeminently the Catholic author. He does not sermonize nor 
hang his lesson to the story like the albatross in front of the 
ancient mariner. But the faith and devotion and piety of his 
characters is as strong and as unobtrusive and as natural as is 
that of the traditional Breton peasant. Without the Catholic 
atmosphere and background, the stories would have no existence. 

Christmas among the poor is the theme of Jacob Riis in his 
book, “ Christmas Stories” (Macmillan. $1.75). There is not an 
uninteresting tale in the group and there is, moreover, a spiritual 
tone throughout that is most gratifying. In the mass of pagan 
writings that appears during the sacred season of Christmas, it 
is refreshing to meet with a volume like this of Mr. Riis, which 
is, at least, Christian. 

While not ranking high in an artistic way, “ The Other Story” 
(Bobbs, Merrill. $2.00), by Henry Kitchell Webster, is an inter- 
esting and entertaining volume. The style is easy and flowing, 
the manner is in the unconventional method of spinning a yarn, 
and the subject matter is fairly interesting. But there are some- 
times more words than the plot would warrant. 


The Moderns: X. Luke of Antioch. ver new, ever fresh, 
perennially sweet, the first Christmas story ever penned must win 
for its author a place among the moderns of each succeeding age. 
Luke, the author of the Gospel of the Infancy, was a Greek by 
birth and education, well versed in medicine, an eager student of 
the philosophies of his day, an historian, an artist, and an observant 
traveler. In his writings, the richness of his vocabulary, the purity 
of idiom, the nuances and grace of his style, the accuracy of his 
narrative and its orderly completeness make him a peer among 
the great Greek historians. Among the synoptic writers he 1s 
superior in style and technique and more extensive in output; 
in learning he is comparable to his companion and master, Paul 
In addition to all his natural gifts and accomplishments, Luke 
must have been one of the most favored friends of Mary. In 
the retirement of her little Jerusalem home, he listened to her 
story of the coming of Jesus to earth. He was commissioned 
to be the chronicler of those sublime events, the herald of the 
Infant King. With utter simplicity of art, with sharp, bold 
strokes, he depicts the dreary arrival of Mary and Joseph in Beth- 
lehem, the glory of the birth, the joy of the angels’ hymn, and 
the astonishment and adoration of the shepherds. The second 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke is the sweetest of all 
Christmas stories, for it came ‘from the lips of the Mother of 
Jesus. It has inspired every true tale and poem and painting of 
the Christmas scene. It is as modern as Christmas itself. 


Mass and the Eucharist.—In every way excellent, in printing, 
binding, arrangement, and size, is the new edition of “ The Roman 
Missal,” published by Herder. The price ranges from $2.50 to 
$6.00. This missal in English and Latin is designed especially 
for lay people. The best method of attending Mass is that of 
following with the priest the official prayers of the Church. This 
little volume will make a splendid Christmas present for yourself 
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or your friends———Under the title of “ Eucharistic Meditations ” 
(Benziger. $1.25), are gathered together extracts from the writings 
of Blessed J. M. Vianney, the saintly Curé of Ars. The twenty- 
seven little meditations that make up the volume breathe that love 
and devotion to the Blessed Sacrament which the venerable Cure 
preached to his favored flock——In “ Flowers of the Sanctuary” 
(Pustet. $1.25), Rev. F. A. Reuter has culled from the lives of 
the Saints appropriate facts and stories illustrative of their devo- 
tion to the Eucharist. Added to the stories, arranged according 
to the months in which the feasts of the Saints occur, are lessons 
and reflections suitable for imitation———“ Marvels of the Blessed 
Sacrament” (Benziger. 60c.). by Rev. Joseph McDonnell, S.J., 
is a collection of stories about the real presence of Jesus in the 
Eucharist, and the dispositions required for worthily receiving 
Holy Communion. It is intended for children about to make their 
First Communion.——Written for older children, “ Jesus in Me” 
(Benziger. $1.00), by Rev. G. Villefranche, S.J., contains short 
instructions which carry splendid lessons and are lightened by inter- 
esting stories. The book has gained great popularity in France 
and should have an equal appeal through the English translation 
to our children. 


A Doctor Looks at History.—Even a king is common to his 
valet. But when the great personages of history are diagnosed 
by a doctor centuries after their death, they dwindle into minute 
specimens. In one of the quaint books of the season, “ Post 
Mortem” (Doran. $2.50), an Australian doctor, C. Mac Laurin 
discourses on the ailments and diseases and deaths of many his- 
torical characters. He charts their symptoms and examines their 
mode of life and diet ; in some instances he even tells what remedies 
should have been prescribed. He lectures with the technical ac- 
curacy of a professor addressing medical students, and sometimes 
with the frankness. Though Dr. Mac Laurin may be a reputable 
physician, he is a weak philosopher and a wretched theologian.—— 
Under the title, “The Indictment of Mary Queen of Scots” 
(Macmillan), is published for the first time a valuable manuscript 
found in the Cambridge University Library. The original seems 
to have been the work of George Buchanan and its reproduction 
will be of great interest to all who wish to see the mentory of the 
unfortunate Queen cleared of doubts and insinuations. Together 
with the text of the manuscript are valuable comments on it and 
the other documents connected with it. 


Observers of Men and Things.—It is natural that a writer 
should wish to clothe in permanent form not only his more pre- 
tentious productions but also the fugitive offspring of his brain, 
and this perhaps is the reason for Philip Guedalla’s collection of 
short articles, which originally appeared in current periodicals, en- 
titled “ Masters and Men” (Putnam). The essays are marked by 
a light gracefulness of touch, a wealth of allusion, a nimble wit, 
an irony sometimes bitter but always delicate. All this may have 
made them very pleasant and stimulating reading for the moment 
when they were struck off; but gathered in book form the earlier 
brilliancy seems to have been lost and there remains only a dull 
glow.——An airy style pervades the series of essays, “ Luck of 
the Year” (Doran. $2.00), by E. V. Lucas. These glimpses of 
life in England might be likened to sea-foam sparkling for a 
moment then fluttering with the wind. Anything from a walking 
stick to a Russian dancer affords a topic. And while there is no 
serious point of view in any of them serious people might find 
in these essays some of the amusement that everyday life fails 
to afford. The author who makes us pass an agreeable hour in his 
company, while offering some views of life in a goodhumored way, 
is a friend. 
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Education 
Intelligence Tests 


HIS article will be the last of the present series on in- 


telligence tests. In view of the determined opposi- 
ion to all educational measurement that exists in certain 
quarters, it was necessary to devote a large portion of our 
available space to an attempt to strip away some of the 
misconceptions that envelop the real issue. No effort was 
made to represent the advocates of tests as free of all fault. 
rhe best among them have often written carelessly, and 
the worst generally write stupidly. The issue between me 
and those who may wish to criticize me is not whether 
exaggerated claims have been made, but whether those put 
forward by me have been shown by valid arguments to be 
true. 

The propositions defended in these articles are sub- 
stantially as follows: That teachers make estimates of the 
intelligence of children, and are in fact obliged to do so in 
order to discharge their task as they should; that they do 
this, not in any mysterious way or by some intuitive power 
which they cannot describe or explain, but simply by ob- 
serving the pupil’s reactions to intellectual situations ; that 
a mental scale is no more than a condensed sampling of 
such situations or problems; that a mental scale does not 
profess to measure the total intelligence of a child, but only 
that form of it which is necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the ordinary work of the school ; that it measures 
only the vigor with which this mental power functions, not 
what it may be radically, essentially, or substantially ; that 
it measures what it is now, not what it may become in the 
future; that it does not measure even this fully, completely, 
and perfectly, but at most only with the accuracy that 
might be reached by a very competent teacher after ex- 
tended observation, or by a group of good teachers in a 
shorter space of time; that factual evidence proves that 
some of our best mental scales do succeed in measuring 
this much with a reliability that makes them useful instru- 
ments; and that such mental scales can advantayeously be 
used for purposes of homogeneous grading, individual 
direction, promotion, and acceleration. 

We may now profitably consider some of the qualities of 
a mental scale that make it a superior instrument for the 
measuring of this form of intelligence. 

Memory is an entirely different thing from intelligence. 
But most school tasks demand memory more than any- 
thing else, particularly in the lower grades. This pro- 
vides one explanation for the fact that teachers are so 
often surprised to find their prize pupils fail in high 
school or college. 

An intelligence test requires power to think, not 
memory. True, we usually find an Information Test in a 
mental scale; and the Otis Test contains the Story-Ke- 
production Test. Space forbids us to say anything about 
the validity of these sub-tests; let us dismiss the subject 
by observing that they form but one-fifth or one-tenth of 
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the entire test; and that even if memory should be given 
no weight at all, this does not constitute a serious im- 
perfection. 

Secondly, a test can be scored in only one way, while 
teachers often attach false and inconsistent values to class- 
room exercises. Who does not know of the geometry 
paper that was graded by different teachers all the way 
from 28 up to 92? I have more than once carried 
through the same experiment with groups of teachers. 
and have always found a range of about forty points 
when the same paper was graded by thirty or more 
persons. This holds true for other subjects as well as 
geometry. 

Some years ago, while teaching a high-school class in 
English, I assigned a short editorial for every day in the 
week. A certain pupil was prevented by home conditions 
from studying. Pride—poverty and a drunken father 
were involved in the case—kept him from speaking to 
me. In despair he found a printed collection of editorials 
and began submitting them as exercises. But there were 
not enough for all his needs, so he used some several 
times. At the end of the year he showed me four themes 
submitted by him and corrected by me, all absolutely 
identical except for the grade, which in one case was in 
the seventies, and in another, in the nineties. 

Thirdly, there is nothing in a test that requires familiar- 
ity with any special subject in the curriculum. A pupil 
can fail in a classroom exercise because he has not been 
studying; but if he has intelligence, he can succeed in a 
test whether he has been studying or not. In addition 
to the Information Test, already mentioned, the Arith- 
metical Reasoning Test is the one possible exception to 
this rule. And arithmetic is begun so-early and stressec| 
so much that in practically every case a pupil who has 
reacted poorly to it is incapable of reacting well to any 
other study. 

Finally, whether it is the novelty or the element of a 
game found in tests, children usually enjoy taking them, 
or at least are not influenced by motives that hinder then: 
from doing their best. 

The reader will observe that these qualities are found 
in tests, and that they are not found in the ordinary 
classroom exercise. Add to these the fact that a great 
deal of thoughtful preparation has gone into a test, and 
it will not seem arbitrary to claim that tests have merits 
not to be expected in the usual school examination. 

In conclusion I cannot refrain from repeating that it 
has been a blunder to refer to these tests as intelligence 
tests without restricting more emphatically and constantly 
the meaning of the word. We are without doubt measur- 
ing but one aspect or species of intelligence. Nor do 
we know much about the causal connection between this 
mental power and success in the world. There can be 
feebleness, corruption, and malice in man’s will; and 
hence mental gifts that should help may serve to bring 
about his destruction. Ambition, decision, and persever- 
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ance are probably more ultimate than anything else as 
determinants of success and worth; and in certain environ- 
ments and certain walks of life these may vary inversely 
with one’s intelligence. Shakespeare might have been too 
great to be a happy, useful cobbler. More wisdom is the 
ideal cure for sophistication, which of its definition 1s an 
excess of wisdom; but under the actual conditions of our 
fallen nature, a more sure remedy might be such a de- 
crease in intelligence as to make us contented and pro- 
ductive where we are. 

The nimble wit of a school-child may be less real, less 
valuable than other forms of intelligence. In a public 
square of New Orleans stands a statue on whose pedestal 
is chiseled the name “ Margaret.” It represents an 
elderly woman, plain of aspect; she is seated in a chair, 
and has thrown a protecting arm over the shoulder of a 
little child. Margaret was a widow who never learned 
either to read or write. She acquired a fortune by her 
skillful management, first of a bakery and then of a 
She used her wealth to befriend the pauper and 
the orphan. She was, then, intelligent; but Arthur 5S. 
Otis’ test would show that her index of brightness was 
zero. Possibly the child who posed by the side of the 
one who served as model for the statue may have had an 
1 © that would lead us to say he was a genius or near- 
Who was worth more to the world, the now- 


dairy. 


genius. 
forgotten child, or the woman whose memory deservedly 
lives ? 

Intelligence tests measure only one ingredient of intelli- 
gence. It is not right to use terms so loosely when we 
measure but one thing, and that a quality compared with 
which other qualities pertaining to the intellect are pre- 


potent. Austin G. Scumint, S.J., Pa.D. 


Economics 


Taxes and the Bonus 
FTER the preliminary sparring, which resulted in 
the election of Speaker Gillett, Congress got down 
to work. On the first full day, the total number of bills 
introduced was 2,750, and about nine out of every ten 
bills for a considerable expenditure of public 
money. 

This was the record, be it remembered, on the day after 
the President had recommended strict economy, and sev- 
eral weeks after the Mellon reduction plan had been broad- 
cast throughout the country. There is a newspaper corre- 
spondent in Washington, one Mr. Martin Green, whose 
eye, while glancing from this object to yonder, takes in 
considerably more than the obvious. Writing to the New 
York World on December 13, Mr. Green expressed his 
fear that Congress had totally misapprehended the force of 
the President’s monition. Tax-reduction, the President 
had remarked, was the “ paramount duty ” of Congress, 
and neglect of this duty would be betrayal of a public 
trust. “ Paramount,” Mr. Green is informed by his Noah 
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Webster, means “ superior to all others; supreme; pre- 
eminent.” But search as he might, Mr. Green could no- 
where discover any acceptance of this definition. What 
he did find on the opening day of Congress was a “ back- 
fire’ against the Mellon plan, and a determination, in the 
House, “ to let the bonus sidetrack the paramount duty.” 

The President believes that Federal taxation can be 
cut by about $300,000,000. Senator Borah sees no reason 
why the cut should not be $500,000,000. The President 
is of opinion that the people are becoming weary of carry- 
ing war-time burdens five years after the armistice, and 
in this conclusion the people heartily concur. In his spe- 
cial message to Congress, the President suggested that 
earned incomes should be taxed more lightly than incomes 
trom business or from investments; that the surtax rate 
should begin at $10,000 instead of at $6,000, and that the 
taxes on telegrams, telephone messages, leased wires, ad- 
missions, and a variety of miscellaneous taxes, producing 
a discomfort and a grievance somewhat beyond their 
gravity, could be abolished. All this is good, and taken 
in connection with the avowed purpose of the Mellon plan, 
which the President “ heartily indorses,”’ should afford 
some relief. But it isnot enough. There are a good many 
Americans, especially in Congress, who think that when 
they save one dollar, they are justified in spending two. 
Probably most of these men do not act on this policy 
in private life, but they have one set of rules for their 
own funds, and quite another for the expenditure of funds 
which belong to the Government, or which can be extorted 
from the people. Hence the President did well in remind- 
ing Congress that “ the Government has no money that it 
does not take from the pockets of the people.” 

If that phrase has appeared once in the pages of this 
review, it has appeared a thousand times. Some years ago 
I was astonished to discover, after a series of contacts with 
all sorts of people in a number of widely separated locali- 
ties, that it was the exceptional man who had any idea 
of how the Government raised its revenues, and that not 
one in a thousand realized the relation between Govern- 
ment expenditures, taxes and the cost of living. The 
President again reminds us that the relation is very in- 
timate. Hence, it will not be much of a relief if Con- 
gress simply cuts a few taxes here and there. The relief 
must come from tax-reduction plus the avoidance of ex- 
pensive legislation. 

This brings us at once to the bonus. The President has 
twice announced that he is opposed to the bonus, but on 
the opening day Mr. Green finds that the House is lined 
up to pass the bonus. Mr. Coolidge writes that “ for the 
disabled veterans of the war and the dependents of those 
who fell, the country cannot do too much.” 

But the fit and able-bodied are offered the opportunity open to 
every other citizen. The Government has no money to distribute 
to any class of its citizens that it does not take from the pockets 


of the people, and the payment of a bonus to millions of our 
former soldiers could only be accomplished at a cost to the whole 
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community, including the veterans themselves, far outweighing the 
benents intended to be conferred. 

One sufficient reason for pause before committing the 

yuntry to the payment of a bonus is found in the sig- 
.ificant fact that no one can say precisely what it will cost. 
[stimates have ranged from one to forty billion dollars. 

(he late President Harding’s estimate was from four to 
tive billion dollars, but, as has been pointed out, there is 

o reason to believe that the sum would remain at that 

stage. It would, inevitably, mark the beginning of a pen- 
sion-system, the very system which the people have been 
inxious to avoid. If the budget is carefully examined, 
there seems no escape from the conclusion that we must 
choose between the bonus and a lowered tax-rate, between 
the payment of this huge sum, much of it to able-bodied 
men, and a reduction in the cost of living. For it does not 
seem possible to pay the bonus and reduce the taxes, 
and if the bonus, with the system which it will inaugurate 
is voted, there is little or no hope of lowering the cost of 
living 

Much nonsense has been written about the “ the faith- 
lessness of a hard-hearted Government towards its de- 
fenders.”” As a matter of plain fact, the United States 
has dealt more liberally with its soldiers than any other 
country. Already we have spent about two billion dollars 
for disabled soldiers and the dependents of those who fell 
in battle, and by 1925 this sum will have reached three 
billions. Twenty States have already voted a bonus 
amounting to $380,600,000, and when the soldiers were 
discharged the Federal Government gave a bonus amount- 
ing to $270,000,000—making a total of $650,600,000. 
France and England, with larger mobilizations than ours, 
paid less, the sum being, respectively, $373,371,150 and 
$275,910,446. Of the 4,582,393 Americans mobilized for 
service, more than one-half or 2,348,655, have drawn a 
State bonus, in addition to the Federal bonus conferred at 
demobilization. 

The Chicago Tribune, from which most of these figures 
are taken, labors but half-heartedly in behalf of the bonus, 
its chief argument seeming to lie in the fact that Edsel 
Ford did not go to France, while Mr. Hearst day after 
day appeals to our sympathies by depicting wounded sol- 
diers lying on the steps of the capitol. Edsel Ford, it 
would seem, really is not germane to the argument, and 
it is amusing to note, in contradistinction to Mr. Hearst’s 
cartoons, that the variou$ associations formed by the dis- 
abled soldiers have declared almost uniformly against the 
payment of a bonus. But nowhere have I seen a definite 
plan for paying the bonus without increasing taxation. 
There was a theory that it could be assumed by our debtors 
in Europe, but today that proposition merely makes us 
smile. Our debtors in Europe have their own troubies, 
but refundment is the least of their anxieties. In fact, 
as Signor Schanzer has hinted, some of them are not quite 
sure whether they are the debtors or we. P. L. B. 
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Note and Comment 
Bethlehems 
of Today 
‘TN preparing for the Christmas joy and jollity it is 
good to cast a look at those in need, who are the living 
images of the Christ Child in the cold stable of Bethlehem, 
that so our mite of charity may deepen our own Christmas 
happiness and make it more truly Christian. It would 
be easy to glean here from our overseas letters and liter- 
ature many a tale that would touch to the quick the 
hearts of our readers, but as Archbishop Hayes says in 
his Pastoral to his people: 

It is hardly necessary to enter into detail as to the distressful 
outlook for the winter across the seas. Five years have gone by 
since the armistice, and the conditions in many places are no 
better, if not worse. While millions of men are pleading in vain 
for employment, thousands and thousands of innocent victims of 


the war, women and children, the old and the infirm, are homeless 
and breadless. 


Especially at this season of happiness shall we be glad 
to be almoners for the money sent to us for charity. 





Cleveland Community 
Fund Campaign 


HERE were 391,087 contributors to Cleveland’s Com- 
munity Fund campaign this year and their donations 
exceeded the total of $4,200,000, set as the required 
amount. Out of this total, Catholic institutions receive 
the substantial sum of $420,000. In distributing the 
fund to the various institutions their budgets were studied 
and the allotments made with a view of supplying for in- 
evitable deficits. Thus in the case of St. Vincent’s 
Charity Hospital the yearly expenses were $459,875. 
These were in great part covered by earnings and en- 
dowments, leaving however a deficit of $100,000, which 
was supplied out of the Community Fund. St. Ann’s 
Maternity Hospital and Infant Asylum received $65,000. 
Smaller, but nevertheless liberal amounts, were granted to 
other Catholic institutions. Bishop Schrembs heartily 
urged the cooperation of the clergy in this work of pub- 
lic beneficence, which has now become an annual event for 
the city of Cleveland. 





The Stable at 
Bethlehem 
S a touch of the Christian spirit we may quote here, 
from “ The Christ Child” pamphlet issued by the 
AMERICA Press, this brief description of the Christmas 
stable : 

An empty stable, grey and weather-beaten, partly formed, as 
such structures commonly were, out of the natural hollow in a 
desolate hill side, partly built from trunks of trees and roughest 
planks. An empty stable, with its sole furniture, a low, coarse, 
wooden manger, from which the cattle had been fed. Old and 
little used now was that shelter. The winds of December swirled 
about upon the earthen floor, as the ancient door flew open, and 
they caught up the straws that were strewn about. No one 
apparently had thought of housing flock or herd in this forsaken 
place. Only an ox and ass were sheltered here for the night. 















































































Many, doubtless, had seen that desolate stable and had passed 
it by. None had thought of finding there a shelter for the night, 
not even the very poorest of them all. There was always room in 
house or inn. For no one was it good enough, save for One 
alone, and He was Christ, the Lord! 

But thither, with each succeeding Christmas day, were 
the long generations of mankind to repair in spirit, and 
there prince and people, rich and poor, learned and un- 
lettered would do homage to their King. 





Our Visitors from 
Oberammergau 


A HEARTY welcome was given to the Passion Play- 
ers of Oberammergau on their arrival in New York. 
The metropolitan press was lavish in its accounts, inter- 
views and pictures. Describing Anton Lang the New 
York Times reporter wrote: 

Anton Lang is a man of medium height and slender figure, with 
long, wavy brown hair, a full beard, blue eyes and a simple 
kindly manner that charms all who meet him. He stood on the 
deck of the steamship bareheaded to pose for the photographers 
and bore a striking resemblance to the pictures of the Man of 
Nazareth that adorn Sunday school books. Beside him stood his 
cousin, Andreas Lang, who enacted the réle of Peter, and Guido 
Mayr, a gentle-mannered, kindly man, who has made himself 
famous in the undesirable rdle of Judas. 

There are in all eleven members in the Oberammergau 
group, the object of whose coming, as Anton Lang said, 
is to aid the starving children of Germany: 

A great hunger is killing all that is left of our people and 
children. It is brutalizing our middle class, from which come 
our thinkers, and in which lies the future happiness of our 
country and the world. 

They desire in particular to provide for the urgent 
needs of their own village, which profited in no way from 
the great Passion Play, and hope to do so by the proceeds 
of the sale of wood carvings and pottery in New York 
and other cities. On the sale of these articles, wrought 
with the highest skill, their people at home must depend. 

An official reception was tendered the visitors at the 
City Hall of New York, and we hope that their mission 
will be abundantly successful, for they are not appealing 
for their own interests. The Oberammergauers, as Anton 
Lang truly remarks, do not care for money except to 
provide for the necessities of life and to help others less 
fortunate than themselves. 





A British Whisky 
Export Business 


HE Research Department of the Federated Churches 

prints entire a document signed by Lt. Col. Sir 
Broderick Hartwell, inviting the participation of London- 
ers in his lucrative Whisky Export Business. After vir- 
tuously explaining that, “ narrow-minded people” not- 
withstanding, the export of whisky from England is per- 
fectly legal, helps British trade, increases employment at 
home and swells England’s national revenue, the writer 
continues : 


As regards the question of the goods ultimately finding their 
way into America, please remember that a very large and in- 
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fluential portion of the American nation is against Prohibition 
and also that it would be perfectly impossible for goods to enter 
New York if the authorities were seriously concerned to prevent 
such entry. Yet over 1,800,000 cases of whisky were landed last 
year in New York and spirits and wines are served openly at bars 
and restaurants. 

I sell my goods for cash on the open seas, many miles outside 
the territorial waters of any country, as openly and legally as any 
distiller or wholesale wine merchant sells his goods in the City of 
London or elsewhere. 

The contributors to my first venture will receive their money 
back together with a profit of four shillings in the pound (twenty 
per cent) on or about 15th to 20th October next. 

I now offer a second opportunity of making twenty per cent 
profit in a few weeks without risk. 

If you send now a contribution of from £2.15.0 (upwards) 
towards my second shipment you will receive your contribution 
back together with four shillings in the pound profit on or about 
December 1 next. 


The solicitor concludes that he is working with a very 
big object in view, which competent people in New York 
assure him is entirely feasible and so hopes to offer his 
patrons very exceptional terms within the next six months. 





The Catholic Layman 
in Business 


UCH is said of capital and labor in general, but 
4 little is said of the duties of the Catholic business 
man in particular. These latter were well set forth by 
Mr. J. F. McGuire at the annual conference of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society of Ireland. To achieve success, he 
said, was the ambition of every normal man. But what, 
he asked, is meant by success? To this, according to the 
following excellent summary of his speech in the London 
Tablet, he replied: 


Catholics were taught that two great Commandments should 
govern their lives: duty to God and duty to mankind, and the 
business man who most succeeded in satisfying these two Com- 
mandments must be a complete success, both here and hereafter. 
Every problem which confronted a business man, from the time 
he chooses his career until he dies, could be solved by the appli- 
cation of these two great rules. As a boy these instinctively teil 
him to choose and fulfill a manly part in life, to match the voca- 
tion or the gifts or tastes that God has planted in his mind and 
heart. 

Having made his choice of a business career, a boy should b: 
told by his instructors that his avocation is not merely to provide 
him with a livelihood, that such a consideration is only secondary 
to the really great object of becoming in his business a useful or 
perhaps a prominent helper and benefactor of those amongst whoin 
his life will be passed, and that the man who conducts his busi- 
ness for gain alone, without looking out beyond himself, is en- 
gaged in a sordid thing. 

The true goal of a Catholic business man’s career should not be 
the accumulation of much wealth, but rather the rendering of 
great service, and the diffusion of genuine happiness. Neverthe- 
less, if he possess business talents and be diligent in his trade, he 
must eventually secure liberal monetary rewards, because man- 
kind was willing and ready to pay generously for good service 
rendered by business men of enterprise. 

These are golden words, to be pondered carefully by 
young men desirous of entering upon a business career, 
and to be carried out faithfully by all actually engaged in 
such an avocation. 








